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A Voice from Congress. 


A Mechanic, who has been, one of the leading and most 
active men in establishing the National Reférm Association, 
has just placed in-our hands a letter from a Member of Con- 
gress, in answer, as we learn, to a communication request- 
ing to know whether the Working Men here could count on 
the co-operation of the author, either in bis private or public 
capacity, in the measure of the National Reform Associa- 
tion, to secure the Freedom of the Public Lands. The 
member was informed, in the. communication addressed to 


might direct; and as he has omitted te make any stipulation 
on that point, the inference is that he has no objection to the 
publication of his answer. However, under the circum- 
stances, we do not feel at liberty to give the name. The 
following is the letter :-— 


WASHINGTON, May 29, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—Each man can only do a certain amount of 
goed in this world. In attempting too much, he often fails in 
that which he might actually accomplish. In all the questions 
which came before Congress, I have taken, and supported to 
the best of my ability, that side which I considered to be in 
accordance with just principles of human rights. If, so far as 
I have gone, [ have gone right, that is something; even if it 
should be thought I have not gone far enough. 

That some disposition of the soil, other than that which our 
present laws provide, will ultimately be made, I do not doubr; 
in what precise form, I do.not pretend to decide. There is a 
bill now in our House much reducing the present rates of Go- 
vernment Land; it will receive my support. And I do not 
think, at the present moment, that in practice, a greater inno- 
vation can succeed. _ I see, however, with pleasure, these great 
subjects fully and unshrinkingly discussed ; and am much in- 
debted to Mr. Evans for sending me his paper, which is ably 
conducted. IT am, dear sir, 

Sincerely yours, 





The above letter is of mighty import to the toiling milions, 
coming-as it does from one of the most talented and influen- 
tial men in the National Legislature, from an agricultural 
State, and in whom many among the working classes have 
expected to find a“ faithful and fearless” advocate of their 
rights. The great importance of this letter, as we see it, 
consists in the following points :— 

Ist. The writer’s conviction.‘ that some other disposition 
of the soi] will ultimately be made,” than that which now 
prevails. 

2nd. The intimation that Congress are now deliberat- 
ing upon a bill making, as they consider, concessions to the 
spirit of “* innovation.” 

3rd. The pleasure of the writer to see the subject of 
Land Monopoly “ anshrinkingly discussed.” 

We will offer such comments as naturally present them- 
selves on the letter. The assertion, with which it commenc- 
es, that a man, by attempting to do too much good in the 
way of reform, often fails in that which be might accom- 
plish, is a trath; but what does it amount to? Some forty 
years ago, a till then obscure individual at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England, named Tuomas Spence, asserted that the 
land of England belonged to the people of England and not 
to a chosen few ; and he actually attempted to carry this 
doctrine into practice by giving the people the rents; but 
the aristocratic few, who held the land, and who had the 
power, took alarm, and suppressed the meetings of the 
Spenceans by Acts of Parliament! Spence, of course, 
failed in his object ; and there is no question that, if, instead 
of making speeches, writing pamphlets and books, and get- 
ting up a society, in favor of restoring to the people the 
right to land ; if, instead of this, he had turned his attention 
to making buttons, a man of his genius, perseverance and 
industry, might have succeeded in producing a very good 
article, which the government would, not. have prohibited; 
thus Spence failed in what he attempted, and did not do the 
good that he might have done. But let us lvok a little fur- 
ther to consequences: Spence had sown his seed, though it 
did not germinate. We often hear of the vegetation of seed 
accidentally brought to the surface after being buried for 
years below ‘the influence of solar heat. So it was with 
the seed sown by Spence, One, at least, of Spence’s pub- 
lications found its way.to America, and, in all probability, 
led to the movement of the Working Men of New York in’ 
1829, of which the present movement is a second edition, 
‘revised and corrected” And not alone in America have 
the seeds. sown by Spence begun to germinate.. For several 
years past in England have there appeared symptoms of a 
revival of Spence’s principles, though perhaps the men. now 
professing them may not perceive the chain of circumstan- 
ces ‘connecting their opinions with those of the bold reformer; 
and now we see principles identical with those of Spence, 
openly and fearlessly promulgated by an O’Brien and an 
O'Connor, without hindrance by acts of Parliament. This 

comes of * attempting too much.” 


Another instance of “attempting too much” (as many 
thought, who spent much blood and treasure to put down-the 
attempt) occurred inthis country, in the year°1776. In 
that year, Tuomas J@rrerson, and a few other choice spirits 
like him, conceived the idea of getting rid of Monarchy and 
its concomitants, and of establishing a Republic! The mass 
of the people thought only of redressing certain grievances, 
but the few ehoice spirits persuaded the People, by pam- 
phiets and otherwise, to do a thing that, as Washington him- 
self informs us, they did not dream of six. months. before, 
which was to proclaim a Republic! They did not succeed 
in their object, of course ;-for it is not a Republic where| 
some are dependant ‘on others for the privilege of using the 
elements ‘of Nature; ‘but they made a very respectable ad- 
vance towards it, by adopting a system that enables us’ to 
have areal Republic whenever'we please; and it is quite 
probable, we think, that we should not now have been iti 

- Possession of this power had riot Jefferson and his co-patriots 
“ attempted too much.” ~~’ oad . 


The. course which, the honorable. atember says he lias 


4a The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 
of ages present and to come: a habitation belonging to no man in 
particular, but to every man; and one in which all have an equal right 


‘No one is able to produce ’a charter from heaven, or has any better 
“| would restore the whole land to its original destination, that is 


to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
perty of all God’s people, the rents belonging to the nation only, and 
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sures before Congress, that side which he considers ‘to be 
in’ accordance with just principles of human rights,” “ is 
something,” to be sure; but we submit to him whether this 
is not the very least that the people ought to expect from 
every member of both houses of Congress. If every mem- 
ber of Congress should do this, and no more; the same round 
of “ questions which come before Congress,” Bank, Tariff, 
and Distribution—Distribution, Tariff, and Bank, might be 
discussed to eternity, or, what would be the same thing to 
the present generation, for a lifetime. It is now abundantly 
evident, that none of the measures at present and for years 
past before Congress, decide them which way you will, is 
adequate to meet the requirements of the times. The peo~ 
ple who are landless have found out that they have a right 
to land enough to live upon; a RIGHT to land enough to 
LIVE upon; that they have this RIGHT by virtue of their 
existence. The landless people think they have found out 
that they have this right; and if they have this right, neither 
the Bank nor the sub-Treasury, the Tariff nor Free Trade, 
would place them in possession of it; and though some of 
these measures are better than others, these are mere ques- 
tions of dollars and cents compared with the great question 
which involves the right to land enough to sustain life upon. 
If this be the case, then, the people want representatives 
who will not only take the right side of the measures * that 
come before Congress,” but they want men who will origi- 
nate such new measures as are necessary to restore the 
Right to Land, or, at least, put them forward when brought 
to their notice by memorial, or otherwise. In mere mat- 
ters of policy, perhaps, it is not the duty of the legislator to 
be in advance of public opinion ; but it is his legitimate duty 
to make himself thoroughly versed with the subject of Hu- 
man Rights, and to propose measures that will secure to 
every individual the enjoyment of them to the fullest extent. 

The first duty of the legislator is to ascertain what are 
Natural Rights? The second, to see if the Constitution, 
under which he is called upon to act, is im accordance with 
Natural Rights; and if he finds no defect here, his third 
duty is to make such laws as will protect every individual in 
the enjoyment of his Natural Rights, this being the true ob- 
ject of that association of the people called government. 
But if he finds the Constitution defective, his first object 
should be to get it amended, and, in the mean time, to re- 
frain from making Jaws in accordance with such parts of it 
as violate or authorize a violation of Natural Rights. 


Apply these principles to the case before us. The legis- 
lator, we will suppose, has ascertained what Natural Rights 
are, and he finds that the most important of these, the right | 
to land enough to live upon, is not secured to his consti- | 
tuents; this is a wrong of the State Constitutions, a wrong 
inherited from the British monarchy ; but itso happens, that 
the government, of which he forms a part, possess the con- 
stitutional means to remedy the evil. They have a vast 
amount of land under their control. Hitherto, the General 
Government, as well as the State Governments, have legal- | 
ized traffic in the land; have bought and sold men’s Na- 
tural Rights. By depriving a portion of the people of their | 
right to the soil, they have forced them, in some cases, into 
other occupations, than that which they would have chosen, the 
cultivation of the soil, thus causing an undue proportion of 
particular employments, The interests thus forced into ex- 
istence have then sought and obtained protection, at- the 
expense of the rest. ‘The question now comes up, shall this 
protection, this tax upon the many for the benefit of the 
few, be continued? What is the duty of the legislator in 
this case? To argue the abstract right of Free Trade, 
which can only be put in practice by setting adrift upon 
other men’s land, to beg employment, the Jaborers he has 
forced into factories? or, first.to secure him the right to 
labor independently on his ownland? If he should pursue the 
first course, though he might the doing “‘ something,” would 
he not do much more by pursuing the latter? We might 
enlarge here upon that. moral heroism that dares in a just 
cause to take the lead of public sentiment, and run the risk 
of consequences to. self, and show how seldom the conse- 
| quences are fatal to him whe is “ bold enough to be honest 
and honest enough to be bold ;” but our space compels us 
to come to a more important point in the letter. The 
writer says— 
‘‘'There is a bill now in our House, much reducing the rates 
of government land; it shall receive my support. And I do: 


not think, at the present moment, that a greater innovation 
can sueceed.”’ 


This extract is all-important.’ The member appears to 
think, and probably the authors of the bill are of the same 
opinion, that to reduce the rates of government land would 
be a concession to the new movement. It would not be so; 
and we are confident that not 4 man prominently engaged in 
this cause would consider it'so. On the contrary, they will 
loudly protest against it. Let it be distinctly understood, 
that we want no reduction in the price of the lands. We 
want them FREE ; free to the use of every man, but not 
free to monopoly by any. ‘ Our principle is that use of the 
earth, a portion sufficiently to live upon, is man’s natural 
right. This principle admitted, ‘it is then the business of 
the government to decide how much is necessary for a man 
to live upon, secure t6 all, on coming of age, the right to an 
equal quantity, and provide that no one shall possess more 
than the quantity designated. 


Now it will be seen that to reduce the price of the lands, 
without restricting the quantity to be ‘held, is only inviting 

oly! and therefore we protest against it. 

The National Reform Association would prefer that the 
Lands should be sold at ten dollars an acre, with a restric- 
tion of the quantity to be held by an individual, rather than 
that they shotild be reduced to twenty-five cents, or even to 
nothing at all, without such restriction. 

"They who think that the mere object of getting possession 
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enable every man to become and continue for life a land- 
holder, without cost, and without being subject to rents or 


good into evil; that renders plenty a curse; that exchanges 
the means of creating Wealth into prolific sources of poverty.; 
that makes peace a. scourge, and war almost a blessing ; 
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motive of the pioneers in this movement, havea very con- 
tracted notion of our object, as they will see by the preced- 
ing remarks. 

Our object is nothing less than to adopt a plan that will 


mortgages ; thus to eradicate ‘that bad and fatal element 
in the politico-economical system of the age, that turns all 
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thus to solve the great ‘‘ problem of the age,” 

** Must the Working Man continue a commodity:in the mar- 
ket, underbid by machinery, and crushed down even by 
the best improvements of the age? For every one that 
is benefited by these, musttens of thousands be destroyed? ' 
Must civilization have her few selecteds ons of preference, 
and her millions of step-children, cast out and forsaken’; 
Must labor, the only creator of wealth, lose, from age to 
age, and ‘from century to century, one portion after an. 
other of its just and fitting reward ?”’* 

We propose to lay a broad platform, on which all the: re- 
furming philanthropists of the age (and their name is legion) 
may raise the beautiful fabrics of their benevolent fa.ncies. 
Let them no longer “ build their castles in the air,” 

It is our conception that plans of Reform, to be» useful, 
must be based on Rigurts, and our object is to esta blish the 


Right most important of all. 





* Democratic Review. 
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A Daniel come to judgracnt. 
The following anonymous communication has een handed 


to us: 


The philanthropist should enquire, Ist. What ought to be 
done? 2d. What can be done? Unless there is «a reasonable 
degree of probability that any given measure of ref orm is prac- 
ticable and can be accomplished, it is folly to waste time, labor, 
and money uponit. I think it probable that the plan of selling 
the publi¢ lands for a very moderate price, not far fi-om the cost 
of the Indian claims, and the cost of municipal regulations, 
surveying, laying off, §e.; in short, something like the plan of 
Gen. Jackson, would be practicable. ‘That is to sacy, itis pro- 
bable a majority of the people of the United States might be 
brought to favor the project, and to unite in carrying it into 
effect. On the other hand, 1 do not think that ‘there is the 
most remote probability of the Pledge of the Agrarian League 
ever being adopted by a majority of the people of the United 
States, or, indeed, by any reasonable portion of them. I will 
give you some reasons for this opinion. This Pledge requires 
Congress or the members signing it to prevent traffic in the 

ublic land.. This would extend the duties of Congress into 
ocal, municipal, and domestic affairs far beyond the intentions 
of the framers of the Constitution, and will never be permitted 
by the people, who are zealous of State rights, and will never 
consent: to this extended exercise of power by the: general go- 
vernment. No, Mr, Editor; the only plan of reform which 
can be accomplished is that recommended by Gen. Jackson- 
son; that is, to sell the public lands for a moderate price, and 
leave this preventing of the “ traffic’ to the States in which 
they lay. I have some other objections to the Pledge of the 
Agrarian League; but I defer them until you have considered 
these. 


We shall answer the above as briefly as we can, because we 
think it barely possible that the writer may have good motives 
in sending us an anonymous communication. If he be really 
honest, and desirous of doing good ; if he really lives by some 
kind of useful labor, let him show his face, or at least, give us 
his real name, and we will reason together till he can either 


life, and others with none at all; or till we can convince him 
that this is wrong. But if he chooses again to scribble anony- 
mously, without apparently taking the least pains to under- 
stand what he is writing about, we will not promise further to 
notice him. 

What ought to be done, politically, can be done; and it is 
the duty of every man to endeavor to do what he thinks ought 
to be done. That's the plain rule that guides us. 

Anonymous speaks of selling the lands for “the cost of the 
Indian claims, municipal regulations, surveying, laying off, 
&c. &c.,” just as if the land was an article of merchandize, 
like a shoe or a hat, and does not appear to have the least idea 
that men have a RIGHT to land enough to live upon, or; in- 
deed, that men have any unmarketable rights at all. We refer 
him to our leading article today, and to our previous articles, 
for some notions on this point, which appears entirely to have 
escaped his attention, although it is the point which is at the 
bottom of this question. : 

Anonymous would sell the lands for a ‘“ moderate. price,” 
which is to be estimated by calculating certain expensesthat have 
been incurred! but he has forgotten in his list to include the 
expense of the Indian wars, the Florida war, for instance. 
When we discover our property in the possession of another, 
we are not usually very particular to inquire what trouble or 
expense he has incurred in getting possession of it. 

The people who are landless say to the land-Zords, ‘ Fel- 
low-citizens, we find that we are hungry ; and reason tells us 
that the Author of our existenee intended that we should supply 
the cravings of hunger by the fruits of the earth. We see 
around us plenty of waste’ land which you claim as yours. 
Your titles, if we trace them back to the first settlement of the 
country, do not seem so clear as they might be; but, as there 
are other lands that you do not claim as private property, let 
us take a portion of these sufficient to sustain our existence, and 
we will be content.” “No,” say the land-Lords: “we have 
a share in those lands also; we have spent a great deal of money 
to perfect our titles‘to them, and they must be sold.” * But;’’ 
say the landless, ‘if you persist in this’ claim, we shall be 
under the necessity (for land we must have or dic) of inquiring 
into the original title to the land you hold as private property. 
Do you wish to force us to this extremity ?” 

In regard to what our invisible friend says about extending the 
duties of Congress “into local, municipal, and domestic affairs,” 
and State rights, as it appears he has not taken the least pains 
to inform himself, we will just hint to him, that, upon the plan 
we propose, Congress Would have nothing more to do in those 
matters than it does now; not awhit! Instead of selling the 
lands,’ which they have no’ right to do, they would merely 
regulate the right of occupancy, as they have a right to do, by a 
process as simple as that of giving deeds. Anil-as the States in 
which the, land lie,come into this measurey Congress may_re- 


sign the power of regulation (not the tifle) to those States. 
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tentions, and will his turn attention a@ little to Individual as well 
as State Rights, we think, after all, he will find hothing so very 
objectionable in the Pledge of the “‘ Agtarian League,” or Na- 
tional Reform Association. 





FEUDALISM! 


There are about forty Manors in this State, scattered over 
about thirty-six counties... In all of these-the ‘Tillers of the 
Soil have to pay a heavy acreable rent—day’s ‘service with 
team: and waggon—a bundle of fat fowls,’ worthy to find a 
placce on my lord’s table. They are debarted from using 
the water-power that bounds among’ their hills’; they must 
gr ind their bread ‘ tuffs with their hands, or pay the “ Pa- 
tv-oon” whatever he pleases to demand of them. They must 
‘not dig a mine on any pretence whatever. They must not 
build a house, or effect any improvement on the farms, with- 
out forfeiting one fourth the value thereof to the land-Lord. 
Here is a mighty subject, and one that we. shall, in future 
numbers, bring fully out -before the People. Verily 
it was high time to put a stop to this abominable state of 


things. 
a 


THE LABORER. 

We have received numbers 6, 7, and 8, of a new weekly 
paper, published at Boston, Mass., by Leonard Cox, jr., de- 
voted to **the interests, secular, social, and moral, of the 
industrious and working classes.” The paper is full of evi- 
dence of a true devotion on the part of its editor to the ob- 
jects professed, and is conducted with decided ability. We 
shall immediately send him a file of our papers, and shall 
confidently anticipate his co-operation in organizing an Auxi- 
liary to the National Reform Association. 

ears 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


In New Scotland Township, Albany Co., the Van Rens- 
selaers attempted to break dewn Mr. Marphy, late Super- 
visor for that county. In consequence of that attempt, Mr. 
M. was again nominated to that office, and elected by a ma- 
jority of 369 to 155. A friend of the feudal lord, who had 
been particularly loud-mouthed in favor of +‘ Patroonery,” 
was nominated on the same ti¢ket with Mr. Murphy, and 
lost his election by a majority of 65! The farmers are fast 
finding out the true secret. More power to them ! 


—_—a——_ — 
OLD VULCAN WAKING UP. 
. ‘At a Meeting of the. ‘+ Blacksmiths’. Helpers, Association,” 


held at 42 Prince street, on Tuesday evening, to, devise means 
j to better their condition, the article froma late number of our 
paper, ** The Sons of Vulcan,” by one of the -otaft, was read 
and hailed with three cheers, and .an.adiéress,on the Freedom 
of the Public Lands, by Mr. Manning, was received with great 
applanse. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE'S RIGHTS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :— 

Now that the several candidates for the Presidency are 
placed, by their respective friends, before . the people, for their 
scrutiny and choice, allow me to ask if your paper has duly 
catechised them all in relation te their principles and intentions, 
partieularly with respect to the Publie Lands? 

Will they reserve those lands) forthe People of-the United 
States, who will cultivate them, or will they cede them to Lord 
Ashburton and his Tory friends, to enable them to bribe our 
Congress, a8 they did that of Mexico, to pass acts in their fa- 
vor, and to establish a National Bank? 'To‘raise the price of 
the lands tenfold upon the poor laborers who may be driven 
to till them for a living? One of the candidates, Henry Cxar, 
has been before the people in character of candidate for Presi- 
eoncy more than twenty years, and'‘his friends claim for him 
that he is in favor of distributing the public latids among the 
States, The Speculators who have obtained the ascendancy 
in many of the States, have voted to, borrowmoney of Mr. 
Clay’s friends, Ashburton, et als. Altho these votes are 
well known to all the parties to be in violation of the supreme 
law of the land, Mr. Clay and his British friends ‘contend that 
the debts the debts must be assumed, and that! the lands must 
go to pay.them. That the public lands shall all, become Asu- 
land, and be consumed by the raging fires of speculation, or 
drowned in Burton ale. 

It is time for the laboring people of the United States to 
ask, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, “ Is he” (Henry Clay) 
honest ™ “Is he capable!” **Ishe faithpal to the constitu- 
tion ?”’ 

Mr. Clay was born at the *Slasher.¢* +, 

Virginia, on the 12th day of April, 1377, et Spndars 7 ag 
* Life and Speeches of Henry Clay, by D. WMiory,”” pub- 
lished, at New. York, in 184°, If his birth is here correctly 
stated, as doubtless it iv,, he ‘attained to:the age of thirty 
years,” on the 12th day of April, 1807... The.constitution of 
the United States, ‘Art. ‘1. sec. 3, declares that “No person 
shall be a Sensor who shal! not have dttained to the age of 
thirty years, and being ‘nine years a Citizen of “the United 
States.” a an 

Before Mr. Clay attained those qualifications, he had 16 
more right to a seat in the Senate of the United States, than 
a native of Ireland, or Africa, who had never teen naturalized, 
and yet he was there, at the sesion of 1806¢7; making mo- 
tions and speeches about the Crrcuit Courts, the public lands, 
and even propysing an amendment to the constitution ! 

That session ended on the third Mare ireh, 1807, more 
than a month before Mr. Clay became eligible to a seat in the 
Senate, “What hardihood ! Whit ‘shaiticless effrontery, what 
atrocious profigacy in this then young aspirant for popolar 
honor and fame, thus to come into the Senate of the United 
States, and take a solemn. oath to support the) canstitution, 
when, by that very oath, as well as by, each aet. performed by 
him, at that session, in the character of a Senator, he tram- 
pled that sacred instrument under his feet ! ‘ss 

Is Henry Clay honest? Did he knoto that the’ eénstitution 
excluded him. He: was ‘‘dearned.in the|lém.’? | Héiwas then 
thé counsellor of Aaron Burr! Did Burr.employ a man to 
‘defend hita against the charge of treason who did not know 
ithe ‘Constitution’ of the United ‘States, “WI a that 
crime? Let Mr. Clay say, if he: will, ‘that he was ignorant 
of this part of the constitution. oye) yen oft Yo 

“IS he capable?” If Mr. Clay prefers this.horn of the 
dilemma, let him hang upon it. ~~" 
| ES he faithful to the Consiittition V0!) * 

Alas! for the fame of «this: candidate (fox thesaffrages of 
the penne, the question thas’ already.-héen answered, NO! '! 
Hiis first congressional act was a violation of the constitution. 
His other violations of the saine instrument may be noticed 
hereafter. =)! 9 nds anonguites i994 
If the- people of the Unites: States ‘shonld elevate such a 
man to the | residency, whew .oeurithe-cen. theyo have thar 
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‘examine the state of England as _I left it in 1840... 


o~ “the people of Englgnd—that each. individual culti- 


‘neétitly- calculated to bestow. The public robbers 
Who tose up inthe land were the first to break in 
“upon this equitable and harmonious arrangement. 
“From mere, fugitive nocturnal marauders, these rob- 
bers’ soon ‘built themselves strongholds—encased | 
‘their limbs in mail, and banded together ‘in bodies 
- laid the peaceful cultivators of the soil under.con- 
_tribution :—First by foraying . (plundering) 


*¢onquered’ the country, the right of Allodial pro- 
‘ prietorship was wholly abrogated ; and to this day 
+»-theré dées not exist a lease ‘or deed of property, but 
- ‘Must.contain a corsidération forrent, to be given 'to 
. nullity in the eye of the law. 


- England, I published.a Tract, entitled,‘ The State 


_ threw light on the barbarous and inhuman ‘conduct 
' Jike herds of cattle, with the estate ; the murder of 


-'thése tenatits ‘by Order of the Baron, and inferior 
' ‘Fandholders ;'the long generations that passed over 


vondeous ‘system of vassalage; the change in society 
. which followed the liberation. of the tenants, whilst 


. refuge, provided for the destitute in the, religious es- 
_ tablishments ; the suppression. of those establish- 


-umph over the craven aristocracy, signalized by the 


“money bill, in 1819; PROPERTY released from taxa- 


right to’ be” supported from the ‘soil. 


Ae “nue tleyen or, twelve hundred Commanders of the fleet; 
a ‘i LAVAS ¥ gow) -ff eiG 











{r THE HISTORY OF LANE 
IN THE BRETISH ISLAND x 
“rom the Apperidix to “Our Natural Righ its”. A pa 

v _ vo i the People. /: By T'. & Devy - : 

T he-preceding sheets contain the views and im- 
pressions produced on my mind by a contemplation 
of the state of Trelandin 1835. Let us now. briefly 


GLANCE 













“Most of my readers are, doubtless, aware -that: 
all the soil of England at one time belonged to’ all 


yated his own field in perfect independence—enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his own labor, and surrounded .by 
that peace and plenty..which.a rural life is pre-emi- 


ee ee 


their 
fields, afterward by a yearly payment for ‘‘-Protec- 
tion.” This evil attained some magnitude under: 
the Saxon dynasty; but when that National High- 
wayman, William of Normandy, came over and 


some lordly proprietor ; othérwise the deed is a 
_... About.six,menths. before I. was. forced to. quit 


ofthe Question.” It was a compilation from the 
various extant histories of England, ,so far as they 


of the Norman Barons. ‘Their selling the tenants 


our hapless fathers, during which no-ray of freedom 
or of hope broktin-upon them; the successful la- 
bors of the Catholic’dlergy in breaking up this hi-. 


the landlords still held. monopoly of all. the soil ; the 


ments, and the confiscation of their property among 
the rapacious parasites of Henry VIII, ;, the house- 
‘less destitution of the poor consequent thereen ; 
the Sturdy Beggars—war between them and the 
government, during the latter part of Henry’s reign 
and the reigns-of -his two successors, Edward and 
Mary; ‘so¢cess of the Sturdy Beggars and their tri- 


passage of the 43d of Elizabeth; comparative com- 
fort of the English poor, and indeed people. gene- 
rally, under that famous law ; commencement. of 
the National Debt under Grange William ; history 
of the National Debt up to the close of ‘the French 
war }’doubling of that ‘enormous debt by Peel’s 


tion at the close of the war, andthe burthens con- 
tinued upon LABOR; the Reform: Bill, a’ mere wi- 
dening and strengthening of the oligarchy; the 
manufacturing and commercial classes when vested 
with the elective franchise ; their abject servility to 
the aristocracy and the crown; thei inhumanity to 
the working people ; the unnatural doctrine of the 
infamous Malthus; the ‘horrible proposal of Marcus 
the Child-Murderer ; the repeal of the famous poor 
law of Elizabeth, and the formal denial of man’s 
All these are 
treated in the Tract to which I have alluded, and 
which was reprifted in Manchester since my depar- 
ture’ from England, after my first editiom of ’six 
thousand copies was exhausted. 

In'the record of history which this little work 
presents, one principle stands forth as the great 
Breakwater of Aristocracy—the irresistable crusher 
of man’s rights. That principle—need I name it? 
—is Monopoly of the Soil. So great was the power 
conferred by this monopoly that the Duke of ‘Nor- 
folk, by means of his estates, sent seven members 
to the House of Commons, whilst. himself, bemg’ a 
Catholic, could not hold a seat in Parltament‘at all. 

This monopoly of the''soil not only gave thei 
land, waters, mines, minerals, upperwood, under- 
wood, fish, game, and all ‘“Royalties’—a word 
which comprised every thing in the ‘ Heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the waters under 
the earth ;” not only did monopoly of the soil give 
them.all this, but it gave them supreme control in 
the Halls of legislation, and enabled them to turn 
the people into one vast ‘ gang” of Slaves, if not 
the most debased, certainly the most profitable 
Slaves that ever existed on the face of this whole 
earth. | | 

Like the children of Israel, when compelled ‘to 
make bricks without any allowance, of straw, the 
people of England are thrown upon ‘theif own re- 
sources” to get employment where they can, to get 
what wages they can. ‘This wages will avérage, 
perhaps, two dollars in the week, for full grown men. 
But whatever it may average, the tyrants of the soil 
do not trouble themselves to inquire. All they say 
is, ‘you shall not touch a human ‘necessary’ until 
you have paid us three times the value for it.” They 
haye turned the nation into one. vast huxters’ store, 
where they charge prices after ‘the following’ fa- 
shion :— | 

For two ‘pounds of brown sugar, 

For half ‘a pound of toffee, 

For three pounds of. beef or.mutton 

For ten pounds of flour, 
And. for all other necessaries in proportion. Thus 
they put in motion a taxing machine, that extorts 
two-thirds of its earnings from the famishing hands 
of labor. In addition ‘to seizing upon.the whole 
soil, they will not, literally, permit the laborer ‘to 
touch a morsel of food, till he has paid them ‘two+ 
thirds of his wages for their permission to do-so.! 

Out of this mighty extortion is paid an army of 
bayonets to coerce the people, and-perpetuate the 
unspeakable wrong. This army is the mainspring 
of the machinery, and’ thé whole ¢ost of the extort 
“ing machine may be about ten millions sterling an- 
nually ; the-balance, forty-two. millions ‘a year, is 


- 37 1-2 cetits. 
- .25 


» 00 
60 


.),fused up by the aristocracy, in the shape of enormous| : 
0 salaries, smecnre’ pla 
"an éndless multitude of the most open, and bare+ 


places, pensions, half-pays, ‘and 


faced corruptions that ever shamed the light’ of hea- 
ven.’. [may -just mention thatthere ate two hun- 
dred Admirals, nine hundred nb thdy aa and 










| tax 


the taxes, and, as the S 


+ «.Albothis, be..it .remembered, is e€dlusive 


—a tax’ exeeeding in‘amount the entire revenue of 
the British nationyand allthis, be it remembered, 1 
om the mono>-Lands of tli States tind of the United States, and to catise” 
oly | them to be<Jaidout in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 


‘growth silently and ‘steadily: | 
‘are rapidly passing into ‘the hands ‘of private indi-|" 


necessary: for then. rational..enjoymetts and no 


lows that nevér were ‘“at 


















n-says, ‘* glower for 
more.” 


larid-rents, and the produce of mines, ad, coatend, 
iron, which amount to an eflormous sum, and is’ 
swallowed up by the all-devouring aristocracy. It 
is exclusive also of the tax levied by the Corn Law 


springs, directly and immediately 10- 
poly of the soil, which carries with it also monopoly 
of-tegisiation. Such a-state of things might well} 
warn us in this Republic from ‘Gpefing' a door’ by. 


us: 

The door ts open, however, ‘the evil is‘among Us.” 
in the chaos: which they had to,breathe upon, and 
convert,into “ order,’’ it.is.not in the'least strange 
that the Fathers: of our..Revolution should .Jeave. 
something unheeded—some evils untouched, if not 
unobserved, to be corrected by the Reforming hand 
Ro, Ra nas 
The greatest, beyond all comparison, of these 
evils, is Land Monopoly. It had not in the days of 
the revolutionary sages, nor ‘has it yet, grown U 
into-a gréat ‘practical evil!” But it is increasing its 


The’ Public’ Latids 


viduals. Those Jands will be exhausted soonér’or 
viduals. will hold, and own. them, every acre. | No 
pre-emption .of rights, then... .No resource, only ap- 
ply to the menopolist, and before entering upon his 


monopolist may dictate. 
ed,.and:.unquestioned, a landed Oligarchy, striking 
a déeper, wider, and more. poisonous .root over the 
Republic in cach succeeding year! .. * ye 


error, namely; ‘‘ That we must .not restrict the] 
liberty of the citizen—that every individual must be 
free to accumulate as muchas he pleases, and to 
restrict this dreedom would be tyranny.” " 

Now there is-#-speciousness about this argument} 
whieh-renders 1t-dangerous:-““"There is just as much 
truth in it as.gives currency. to. what is false... Men 
have an indefeasible right to accumulate .all that is 


more. In such a way, too, and under such limi- 
tations, that their doing so shall not inflict any in- 
jury on society at large, , Such is the limitatién set’ 
to our personal liberty :. we may be cunning to cheat, 
we may be strong in power, and deprive our neigh+ 
bors of their property; but the law will not permit 
us to exercise those talents; it.‘ restricts our libér-’ 
ty’ in these, matters. and yet I believe few will 
call it “tyranny,” xcept; perhaps, the denizens.of 
our police-offices and prisons. lo ted 
But to permit men to. accumulate tnbounded 
ownership of the soil is immeasurably more unjust 
and impolitic than to give: them a license to prey 
upon society as individual thieves. In the latter 
case men would be prepared to defend their -rights, 
and would be just.as able to protect their property 
as the thieves would be>to-attack it ; but when you 
allow an individual to “‘ crowney ” a whole territery 
of land, he can plunder the entire. population #e- 
siding on it with more ease and safety than a com- 
mon thief could rob a solitary hen-roost.' In fact 
yonr land monopolist has nothing to do but sit at his 
ease—the law first sanctions his impudent claim, 
and then proceeds to levy and take away. the pro- 
perty of the people for his use and benefit. With 
the moral and intellectual slaves. who follow blind- 
fold the track of barbarous Europe it would be idle 
to reason in this matter. Those will raise a sense- 
less how! about the inviolability of “ property:”’ 
And yet those very men, with all their sensibility, 
are, in reality, the violators of, and tramplers on; 
the rights of property—the defenders and cham- 
pions of rapine and of theft. 

Who owns the soil? Who is its head Landlord ? 
Who has a right to give it to another? Come, 
come, there is no use in attempting to.impose the 
nursery tale that a trafficking company, or,,an inso- 
lent Monarch, who neyer did any thing useful, had 
a right to dispose of immeasurable territories of 
land, which they never so much as set their foot 
upon. There may be found men in this Republic 
besotted enough to belieye such doctrines, but mén 
capable of believing such stuff as this are too low:in 
the scale of intelligence to deserve serious notice. 

Just as absurd and preposterous is the notion that 
the native tribes can convey ownership of the.soil. 
The poor Indian has a right to glean a. sustenance 
from the hunting field, but it is extremely childish 
to suppose that he has a title in the soil, stretch- 
ing beyond his own lifetime, and extending beyond 
his own wants. Before I admit that the Indian can 
convey an.absolute. and unending ownership of the 
soil, it must first be shown to me that he is in pos- 
session of such ownership himself... , 

So also it is with any body of Legislators. Men 
are born to the inheritance of Freedom—all men 
are free by nature—Americans, are free, both by 
nature and -by_ their. Governmental . Institutions. 
Now, free and independent. use, of the soil is the 
first eiement of the freedom and independence’ of 
apy people. So long.as men are hungry they must 
eat, whatever, price is paid for the, victuals. No- 
thing produces stuff fit,to eat.but.the soil ; and when 
a few monopolists have got hold. of. the soil, they 
holdin. their hands the power of life and death.. 
This world is theirs, and if. you do not subscribe to 
theirconditions. there is.no,.room, fer. you upon. it, 
Yes, let the landed aristocracy of Britain exert their 
authority at this.moment, let them push that autho- 
rity to. the full extent, and they push off the British 
Islands and into, the sea, every man, woman, and 
child, which. those, islands. contain. .. The land be- 
longs tothe aristocracy, and the-rest of the ‘papula- 
tion are,.in the eye of the law, one vast ‘crowd of 
TRESPASSERS. 5 of 

: TTT oo , ; ts 
A late traveller in,Cuba, says that he never saw. 
an Ox—whick. is the, usual. draught animal inthe island— 
struck. They are governed entirely, by. kindness, and fur ra* 


pidity of motion, strength ‘and docility, were for superior to any 
‘thing he hail seen in America. 


Mutilating shade trees and shrubbery. is a penal 





offerice in Maryland, as it should be eyerywhere. 
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‘ —— should be addressed (post-paid) to Joan Winpr, 
the Association, New Yorks corer? rents 


wc Whose fiames’a 


In the multitude of business they’ hadto transact—}|” 


| previous: to, the day, of publication. Notices: 6f Working Men's 
.| Meetings. published 


later—I care not for ‘the question of time.  ‘Indi-} 


property, subseribe to whatever'terms the will of a}: 
Then grows tip, uncheck-|  . 


But. here we are here met by the great popular | 


“;ing men who surrounded his cart, became a quiet spectator, 


Exe 


iON, 
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{F Communications-for the National Reform Association 
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re.annexed; ~desirous~ Of restoring 
man his: Natural 'Rivht to Land, do solemnly gree, that we! 
will not,vote. for-any min, for any legislative office, who. will 
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station, if elected, to»prevent all farther traffic in the “Public: 
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clusive-use-of-actual settlers 
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“ Convince.me that a, principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
Wf ean.” Wiciram L¥ééerr, 
ett Serer t+ 


“Bro Advertisérients sould be brought in’ by nooh on thé day 


Avice it to practice, 
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The’ First’ Out-door ' Méeting. Bie 4 

Al Meeting “OF alt’ favorable to the Freedom of the 
Public Lands” was called in the Peorie’s Ricurs of Wed- 
‘nésda¥ Wiorhing, to be held in “Abingdon Square, foot. of 
Eighth Avenue, the same evening. The ‘meeting held in 
pursuance of ‘this notice was a‘unique aflair, and one of the 
imést interesting events of the new movement. Tt was call- 
ed at the ‘stiggéstion of two or three individuals, and no pre- 
paration whatever, in the’ way’ of’ advertising or printing, 
was made, or thought necessary, to Secure an audience, the 
object being to catch the ears of the men with the tin kettles” 
in their haids, going “home (if we may be allowed the ex 
pression) from their daily toil down town, to the cellars and 
garrets of other imen’s héuses, in Which they are permitted 
té live while they can'pay their renis, up town, =” 
“The hour of the meeting named ‘in’ the call (half-past six 
‘o’cléck) having ‘arrived, dnd the speakers advertised not 
having appeared, and but few persons being present, those 
who were on the ground were deliberating whether they 
would adjourn, when a body of Stone Cutters, who had just 
left their work, appeared in the square and immediately got 
a cart on the ground, and organized the meeting by appoint- 
ing a chairman and secretary. This, however, was mere 
‘matter of form, and as useless ‘as ‘thie appoiritment of fifty 
vice présidents and twenty-five secretaries ‘at a meeting of 
spoils” mién: wacit : 

E. S. MANNING, blacksmith, a ‘zealdus advocate of the 
Working Mén’s Rights, and well kriown among the Stone 
Cutters, was then called'upon-by sonie of the’ latter- to ad- 
dress the’ ‘nieetitig, and mounted’ the’ ¢art' for that purpose: 
‘As he got up, We could observe that die or tivo among them 
appeared to think’ the matter a good joke, and oie, who, we 
believe was a foreman, by the wiiks'he tipped to some of his 
companions, appéareéd’to relish the joke exceedingly.’ Mr. 
Manning, however, had uttered’ but a few sentences before 
tli#attctition of the foreman, as well’as that'of his men, bée- 
éamé rivited ‘on the speaker. The forémai, a man witha" 
réally honest; gdod ‘natiited, and’ jovial conntenance, ‘had 
evidently got it into lis head that a Public Meeting was * all. 
my eye,” unless there was a platform ninety feet long’ for 
the boys to clamber oii,’and big flags and banners flying, big 
men for chairmeén, “ tall’? speakers, and» mammoth. bills’ to 
ealP the meeting ; never thinking, for a moment, that gentle- 
‘ten who could go'to the expense of hundreds of dollars to 
get the péople together to be talked at, might possibly have 
their own rather than the public good at heart, and that it 
was possible that men of their own class might be a’ little 
better qualified to discourse upon their rights, their interests, 
and their wrongs, than mere office seekers! The speaker 
however, soon dispelled his delusion. 

As Manning proceeded with his address, the meeting ra- 
pidly increased in numbers, carmen came up with their carts, 
omnibus drivers drove up with their Vehicles, and’ most of 
them, as’soon as they became satisfied that the meeting was 
not some ‘humbug of party, became attentive listeners til) 
the close of tlie meeting. 

Mr. Manning told the whole story, but, as there were ho 
‘“accommodation, for reporters,” “we cannot depict,‘in ‘his 
own forcible manner, the increasing dependence of the land- 
less working classes, the accumulating degradation of Jabor; 
the neglect of all political parties to. put forward the’ trie 
measure of relief, and the necessity for the working men of 
all trades to unite for the purpose of making. the Public 
Lands free to actual settlers. Mr. Manning spoke for about 
an hour on these, topics, and at the close of his remarks, put 
the question to the meeting, ‘* Are you in fayor.of, making 
the Public Lands free to actual settlers?’..which. ‘was :re- 
sponded to, by a deafening shout of ‘: AYE !”., ; 

Mr. Manning was two or three times interrupted by Jand- 
speculators or brainless men in their employ, and.once by a 
carman, who was probably in the employ of some bankrupt 
“* merchant” who, before taking the.*,-benefit of the’act,”” had 
made over his western ‘‘‘Manors’’, (purchased with paper 
money) to a grand. mother or an aunt. This..poor, carmen: 
had his eue, (for he commenced. interrupting the. meeting as 


he-was. acting, as a.catspaw, for men, who.wauld sell his, chile 
dren’s birthright with as little compunction as, they) would 
a bale-of British goods. . He was soon silenced by the work- 


and. probably had_his eyes opened, .; te ehred | limp 
Mr, M,,. in. the course of his address, read; from | Presi 

dent, Jackson’s Message to Congress in,, 1832, his. views:on 

the Land question, showing that he.,was of, opinion that the 


plands should cease to bea source of; revenue, and séverely, 


= * 


soon as he drove up,) and. had not brains enough to:see that | 


icrats, {0 , 


re eres ee 


+) ; proposition. At the 


ed with three cheers. 








his addf@ts 


and those who he 
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g greatly increased jn ty 
J listened to the remarks of Mr. Mays 
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Mr. Evans-said,yit 


_| the means of existence, 


or to the various groups at_a_ distance from the Stang. 
“were discussing the question *-on theirown, hook, . 
are : 2% AS OMINTO FF OT Ff 
p ONE EYIOGANG, A, disposition, (a Joaye the meeting, Grog) 
“| Bvans-was-called-apon and,took the stand, | 
un oro rot ted en 


pit gabied him eXeEEAIMgY to yy, 
‘Ween of, TRIG mpl, Whigee EataTeR I 4 ma 
cited: in this cause. - He bad, noo thought, of address, 
Aon Anas wet, | ‘of his |.néeting, as other spéakersshad promised:to: do so; ),, 
a ret © fuonaelt i ua 40” Uae all ipa sa RRSERY ai 8 Pr ig ag pine apn called: on tn 
subject, and that there (was@; lack ofmen who q,,,;' 
assert that every human beingrhasd right to land 
i} ‘We have! 
> 66 


whieh the-evershadowing evil could- get in among} THE PEOPLE'S RIGHTS: + 


a ot lane 
* ee rer emapet ar 


formed_a society; saidrhe,. 


object, in holding a. meeting in;this singular manner 
the attention of you who Jive two. or three 


fat 


and who have not time en ond evening meal to doy 
)'toronr weekly meetings, to this én” Y 
all. of you, that your wvages-ere,atinually ‘and-regular\ \f 
ereasing,.or,,what.is,the same thing,your rents. and provi, 
raising in_price;. you,know that, employment. is ang) 
getting More uncertain, espécially for men advanced in), 
dnd 'that, théréfore, ‘the “devradation of ‘going about \, 
‘for eibployment is fast bearing ‘you! down’; "you knov ,, 
pauperism and crime are.fast.increasing dn ,cehscquer, 
this want and uncertainty ef, employment; and, you |, 
that your “ strikes” have a tendency.tc bring into th , 
‘more mechanics, where the number is already far t00 lip 
you “know that, ‘iotwithstanding internal ‘WnProvenn| 
scientific discoveries, and various inventions of “your yo); 
| to save.labor, you are compelled tolabor more apd nvr, 
’ a state of things clearly the dined 


reverse of what it ought to be; but, there are, robably jy 
of you that have traced thé caus’ of this“ unjust sta, 
things, as we tive, tothe Monopoly of the Land; x 
therefore, I say, we have taken’ fhis-extraorditiary Meas 
call your ‘attention to ‘the subject, and to infornt You thay 
have formed an Association, whiosé oo, isto mak: 
Public Lands free ; that we hold week 

‘the measures necessary for this , purpose); that we hy 
‘l solemnly agreed to.vote for no,men who will; mot sy, 
this measure, and..that we are determined,.t0 Conin 
these Out. Door Meetings, as’ well as our regular meciiy 
till we can get the iatteiition of : the 
aroused to its importarice. é 
You, all of you, must see th 
is wrong ; that there can be ho reason. in Nature why iy 
who labor most should enjoy the least ; no reason why left 
who build the houses should be doomed to live in the day 
cellars.and smoky garrets ;.no reason why. they who piv: 
other men’s property-..,from fire should have no proper; 
their own. to protect4 no reason why they who sail the si 
should be doubled up in a dirty forecastle, and fed ike \ig 
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censured. the conduct.of those who call .themselyes., 





‘allowed to use the most infetior prodiicts of their labor, wi 
those “ who toil not; neither ds ‘théy spin” appropriate \ 


thost costly’; no reason why:theomen who: make: the pix 
fortes should: laugh at the idea: of ‘having onefor, thire w 


wives and daughters! J say, ihere js,ao reason, in Naw 


for all this, and if there is any man in this large assembingi 
who can trace this unjust and ‘unrepublican state of thir 


‘to anything else thiati® the’ Moxiopoly of! the Land, let \ 3 


speak; let him mount'this’ staid; and he shall be hex! 
You are all silent ; you see the evil and admit the remei); 
and I therefore invite_you_to attend our meetings on ; 
week to advance the People’s Cause, the Freedom «i 
Latids; ‘and if you canndt do’ this resolve firmly NEVI 


again to vote for any 
your cause. 


Can any man show-me why, in a country where there inf 
hundreds of millions of acres of fertile Jand uninhabited, «fF 
sides the vast’ tracts Hying Wasté ih the hands of speculato: 
‘can ahy man:give me’a ‘réason’ why,:in’ sucly a ‘country « 
this, three hundred. and -Afty, thousand..people,every seve § 
one of whom is a pauper, a detected. criminal, while mah 7 
more doubtless are ip secret, equally criminal, and pw. f” 


eee 


man who'wiltnot pledge ® himsel\i 


should be congregated in’a ‘spate ‘sufficient for a few farm 
having the produce of'the’count¥y brought hundreds of mi 
to-them, and their preducts' carried hundreds of miles in 
turn, when much of the business. might be done quite as: 
where the produce is raised, and the expense of transport 
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_ In.1829 the Working,Men.united against 
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who choose link their fate witltithe system that robs the poo! 
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visionary, for he was i! 
mittriore 


a, 
he surrounding farmers 


They do hot produce, and ye! 
Let the meéhani€ aiid ‘the farther figure ou! 


tion both ways saved, while every working man might ir} 4 
on’his own farm of ‘on his own Tot, free front rents or mu | 
gages, free from pauperism, ‘and, in a ‘great ‘measure, { 
from.crime? , Can any nian: give me a cause for this exc’ 
that British entailment, the, Monopoly of the Soil? If w 
then why not arrest this monopoly where it is, by preveniit 
another inch of American‘soil from’ being subject to ti 
foreign-born curse 7’ Why fiot let’ thdse who ‘have no lah 
go. and. establish; in» theyFar'West,» Republican States 
which, every American Citizen, as; Jackson recommend: 
shall be an Independent, Freeholder, and carry out, the pri 
ciple a little further by providiig a plan by which ever 
citizén shall be born; live, and’die'a freeholder? 

If we are fools for’ reeommending this plan°for preventir: 
where the growth of eitiespand :éstablishing Rural'T ownshiys 
every farmer,and every, mechanic.would have a market 2: 
most at his own door; if this is 4 visionary project, the! 
Thomas Jefferson was a fool anda : 
favor of this plant) “" °°" 
Is it not clear that:theefifty’ thousand paupers, and all tl 
various other thousands that,live; in-idlendss; or by occupe 
tions worse than useless, inthis wast, 
of the labor of the meghanics ‘a 
who taise’ the ‘prodite?” Th 
they consume ! 
this faet! — 
Ours. is not a war pf journeyman against employers, 10 
even against those who, live without the trouble :of eithe 
working or overseeing; it is a, war against a SYSTEM: 
war, war to the knifé against Exnd Monopory. Let thoy 
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make out-door mechanics work -eleven instead of ten hou 
a day, and they succeeded ; this was well as far as it wel: 
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' faver of the Freedom‘of the Public Lands. 


addréss" the’ theetitig, who had become, apparently, com- 




























place. I was glad to-see around these poor women men of 
all parties, even’ some who.thoughilessly voted the Native 
American. ticket, svho- loudly, jdisapproved..of thisZact: of) 
RYTARBY?. |. now Milan” My ot woferot ef | aged over 

Some of the fpersons present, from ._remarks.that .have 
escaped them, appear to think, this is.a party movement, 
With respect to members of Congress and the Legislature 
our Plédgé js a Stifficient answer to the charge; and on the 
Presidential question each individual is‘at full liberty to act 
for himself’ "We have addressed letters 'to all the candidates 


- on-this question, and those who will nét reply to us'we will 


refuse to support, one and all. oY 
I repeat, fellow. working mém, that-our-object in, -ealling) 


{ 


. this out-door meeting is.to. enable, you, .who cannot ‘get to. 


our regular meetings,- to understand our object. And .we 


, ‘shall continpe these meetings occasionally, as well as our 
‘regular meetings, every Thur ay evening, corner ‘of. Chat- 


ham and Mulberry streéts, till our purpose is accomplished ; 
till you ‘aré uifitéd' as ohe man, without respect to patties, mp 


> 


Mr. Manning theti t60k’ the stand again, and continued to 


pletely absorbed in the subject ‘4 and various other speakers 
avere addressing separate groups or discussing, the question 


with a few cavillers who were scattered through the assem-; 


Blaye. In fact, by this time, it was a series.of meetings, and’ 
it was laughable to hear the earnestness,, with, which, some 
monopolist, with. his white. kid \gloves and. silk stockings, 
would come up and, on. learning the objects of the: meeting, 


endeayor to, satisfy the mechanics.that they were getting full} 


compensation for ‘their labor, that there must be rich and 
poor, and (having taken their cue, probably, from a'silly and 
infamous article in'the Tribune of that day) that they might 
better take ‘what they could get, than run the risk ‘of a_dis- 
charge from employment if they attempted any measures 
to benefit their condition! One of these gentry, who, might 


have, been a democratic land speculater, boldly asserted that },to work could not; in & proper state of society, be an oppressor 


Gen. Jackson in 1832 had recommended that the lands should 
be..sold.and .the .proceeds distributed; among the States! 
He was of course unaware that Jackson’s own words,’ ré- 
commending a policy direetly the reverse, had been read to 
the méeting. “This gent. wanted. to know on what grounds 
we wanted these lands .made free,.in which. all had ‘a’ ¢om- 
mon iiterest; and when: we informed him of the’ crotchet 
that had entered opr heads, that every man has a right to 
Jand enough to live, upon, he was off like like a shot! 
Among the various speakers who addressed the outskirts 
of the’ meeting, pouring volley after. volley, as it were,,upon 
the Monopolists who were. retreating from the field, were 
Messrs.’ Gardner, Folks, Dunn, Maxwell, Morgan (late. of 


New Jersey,) Perkins (of: Ohio,). and others whoseonames|’ 


we could not learn. 

The meeting was a complete triumph over the Land 
Monopoly principle, and, as sure an indication of the success 
of the speedy adoption of this measure by the Working 
Classes as could well be had. vane 

Not the least encouraging symptom on this occasion was 
the fact that several women, apparently mechanics’ wives» 
Were present, listened attentively to the whole proceedings, 
and, after the speakers-had left the-stand congratulated, them 
on the’ prospect, and ‘called for God’s blessing on so. good a 


cause. The meeting did not adjourn till near ten o’elock-at {' 


night. 

This experiment wii! be ‘repeated at an early day.’ ‘In the 
mean time, let some. volunteer. a moveable stage, and a 
banner and staff, to the cause of the Out Door Meetings. 


—E 


AGRARIANISM. 


As many people still imagine that Agrarianism means, a 
division of property created by human, hands, instead of adi- 
vision of land, which no man,created, the followirfg definitign, 
froin @ standard work, Brande’s Encyclopedia, may help them 
out of ‘the difficulty. | . 


AGRARIAN LAWS. (Lat. ager, field.) Under this’term 
are comprehended. the enactments Which were carried or at- 


tempted to be carried at.Rome by, the. plebeians and their par- |. 


tisans, in opposition to the patricians, touching the distribution 
made of the public lands aceruing to..the state by conquest. 
These were. leased. out to the patricians by the state at a mo- 
derate or nominal rent, while the .plebeians gained nothing by 
them. The object of the agrarian laws, which did not. inter- 
fere with private freehold property, was to obtain for the ple- 
beians a share in these lands, to restrict the, quantity occupied by 
individuals, and to cause a real rent to be, paid for them for the 
support of the. army.,.. The,,most, celebrated .movers of these 
laws were, Sp.) Cassius,.Licinius, and the two Gracchi, whose 
reputation has suffered with posterity,.from being intrusted to 
the hands of writers who. favored the party whose ‘unjust 
encroachments were sought to. be moderated by these Jaws 
For a more impartial investigation of them than can be found 
in ancient writers, (for,Cicero,. from. his: aristocratic partisan- 
ship, has much misrepresented the objects of these reformers, 
and the character of the laws, they -gought to introduce,) see 
Niebuhr’s Roman. History...1n consequence of the misrepre- 
sentation here alluded,to;.an “‘ Agrarian law” now generally 
serves to denote a law. for the spoliation of. individuals, by re- 
dueing landed property. in private hands to a fixed amount. 
The law of partibility of real estates, as it obtained in the Ro- 
man jurisprudence, and_,still more in countries where it cannot 
be controlled by testamentary. disposition, has. in some mea- 


sure, the effect of an Agrarian law, although free from its in- 
justice. ' 





“'THE MECHANIC 


' Js the title of a weekly paper published at Fall River, Mass., 


by a committee of the .Mechanics’ Association of that place. 


» It is-principally: devoted;to the object of establishing the ‘Ten 


Hour System, the factory people being now obliged to work 
from 12 to 14 hours a day!’ Does not the simple fact of the 
necessity for the establishment of a paper for such a purpose 
speak volumes respecting the downward progress of labor, and 
the necessity of a radical change? We say to our Fall River 
brethren, carry your Ten Hours System at all hazards. Get 
up an organization throughout New England to effect it if ne 
cessary ; but de not imagine that that is: ad/ you ought to look 


for. We call -your atténtion to'the measure for enabling every 
working man to be landholder, without which, though you may 
succeed now with the Ten Hour System, you will not long be 
able to maintain it. Arouse! A nucleus is formed in New 


York for an organization whielt' will’ lead to victory! Will 
you join us? esee te 
anpeqaianiemes 


CITY REFORM. — 

The following are some of the doings of the party now in 
powerrin this city, ttt edt antl <€ 

Ist. They have endeavored to shut up; the small rum shops, 
and throw the whole trade into the hands of the large oness» | 

2d. They have suppressed Temperance Meetings! 

Ho 1 TNT Mane, bromen BP, the, trade of, the poot apple 
wemen. | , ron ee rage: Ae eesey ’ , 

They have nof yet, however, provided Public Halls for the 


people to meet in';' nor have they provided Public Baths, 


We ate quite’ site ‘that many who ‘¥oted’ these ‘men ‘into! 


power will tiot sanotioadhéit sins either of omission ot of com- 
mission. ‘They must do better, or their fate is sealed. 


_“ Alligator,” «Wilds Cat,?-4 Piger ‘Tail,’ dis- 


tingyj ‘ : : ‘i O 
anes? Native Americans” are. @n»theéir, way) to Wash- 





} enjoying, a portion of the fresh. air. . In any part of the city 


} pancy of journeymen’ mechanics and other working men; but, 





Sn At the Regular Weekly Meeting of the. National Reform As- 


wainer, was ,called, to ,the, Chair, and Jowx.W:npt took his} 
place as Secretary-..,.\',; ' Rites Sodlincien 

— The CuarrMan,, a9, usual,: commenced , the, business of the 
meeting by reading the Pledge of the Association...He then 
remarked’ that as our principles became known, he had no 
doubt they would ‘find’ favor with the Working classes. The | 
effect of our meéasure-would -be to draw working men from the 
garrets and ¢ellars and.rear buildings, and. toshow them; what 
it would be difficult for many of them now to see, the differemce | 
‘between & Republic and a Monarchy. Underthe present sySteMy: 
said hey many of the working men, myself ainiong the number, 
are compelled,to work fourteen hours a day for a mere living} 
but if the National Reform. measure is carried out, the surplus } 
mechanical population will be drawn off, and those who re- 


buildigs, and. live in-the front buildings, with some chance © 


above Grand street. may now be seen rear buildings going Up, 
. . ‘ . > rites > % . . , 
with windows Otily on one side, which are intended for the occu- 


if the Public Lands are made free; the working men will néver 
consent to inhabit these. uncomfortable and unwholesome tene- 
ments. F 
°' "Phe Chairman said’ he unexpectedly found himself, in his, 
present: position; ‘and ‘thereforé was riot prepared to give his 
.views.on. the ‘subject in full. :He then called on : “3 
Mr.PYNE, whi. said he felt himself inadequate to’ address an 
audience on, this importamt subject, but he would endeavor to 
express a few thoughts, He regretted that too many working 
then’ ate’ prone to go on’ from day to day with the current of 
affaits; and neglect to''do their own thinking, while other 
classes were getting their Jiving alone by thinking. Men will 
not think for ethers without, being paid for.it.' Professed poli- 
ticians will not think without being paid, and they expect to. be 
paid a good round price. (Hear.) It is frequently the case 
that men, from/want of'thitiking and reflection, feel a harduess 
towards each, other ahd. regard each other as enemies; their 
interest clash, aad they Jook with an evil eye upon each other, 
instead of going to the source of the evil. If men would take,a 
‘tight'View of things, they would see that a man who is willing 


of his fellow man., Under, the present systeny men are com- 
pelled to work for what they can get. .A new piece of ma- 
chinery is, invented, which throws men out of employments 
and thesé men, to support themselves, are compelled to under-, 
work: those not‘thrown tit to get employnient, and this of 
course. causes jealousy, suspicion, and envy between them. _ 

IT have thus, said Mr. P., briefly given you my ideas, that 
you may consider whether, there is not a remedy for the evil. 
To give ‘you my views more fully, I will suppose.a number of 
‘persons wrecked’on an uninhabited island, with only a given 
quantity of, provisions: . Their provisions become exhausted, 
they begin to enquire what they.shall do for food, and as they 
are not thinking men, they propose to lay violent hands. on 
éach other; ‘but there happens to be one thinking man among 
them, and he starts over tlie ‘island ’'in pursuit of something to, 
sustain life. . His pursuit is successful; and he returps to bis 
companions just as they are about. to shed ‘eaeh- other's: blood, 
with the joyful news that he has found fruit;and fish! Now: 
miy friends, are we not precisely in the same position, and 
actuatet) by the same envy, jealousy, and hatred towards each 
other, as the people on the islaud’?: (Great.applause.)—and’ 
have we nots like them, plenty of tand abounding: with the 
means to sustain life, if we will only turn oun thoughts to the 
méans of ‘getting possession of it. We have it. It is ours. 
And it is our fault, if we do not’ get possession.” No bloody 
revolution is. necessary for this purpose: ‘We have but to will 
it. _Whem the body: of the working,men will begin to think, 
our work is accomplished. —__ = 

My friends, I say you have a right, a.natural right to land 
enough to live upon ; ‘but if you donbt this, examine what, are 
the.¢ardinal points: of the Constitution ‘under which we live, 
and you will find thatif you have not already a right to this by 
law, that you have the power to.make the law. _ (Applause.) 

‘But, unfortunately. this want. of thought is a great, obstacle 
in the way of reform. Mén are led away by prejudice and 
love.of. gain... How many have we seer recently join a politi- 
cal party, for a. very ‘small, loaf or'fish, and become the greatest 
obstacles in the way of reform! 

A great writer of the revolution has related an_ anecdote of 
the times’; of a man’who laménted the probability of war. 
He could get along at some: rate during his lifetime, and if war 
must. come the hoped it would not be till,after his death. Could 
that man have been the father of a family?, For my part, I 
say, if difficulry must be. encountered, let me bear the brunt; 
let us, of ‘the present generation go boldly on, turning neither 
neithet tothe right hand por to the left, from the course that 
we see to be right, and_let us never rest day or night till our 
great National Reform is aceomplished!. (Great applause.) 

The Chairman then gave a, general invitation to the audience, 

for any oné to speak for or agaitist the measure, or to ask any 
quéstions®@oncerning it. 
A gentleman'said he, had heard .it-urged, as an objection to 
making the lands free,,that individuals who had purchased go- 
vernment lands, with a view of securing to themselves a home, 
would not be allowed ‘to take ‘another portion, and therefore 
would derive no benefit from that which belongs equally to all ; 
while another man might have laid up his earnings in money ; 
and that spoculators who had purchased land at government 
price with a view of selling at an advanced price, (not dream- 
mg but that'they had a right to dd so,) would suddenly find 
their property depreciated, and would not, perhaps, be enabled 
io, sell it for what they had paid for it. 


Mr. EVANS said that, with the permission of the chair, le 
would endeavor to answer the objections just stated. .The 
individual who may have purchased government land just pre- 
vious to the passage of the law making the land free, might 
feel himself aggrieved; but it would not be the new but the old 
system that would be cuargeable with whatever of hardship or 
injustice there might be in the case. _ It could not be expected 
that the new system would remedy the mass of oppression in- 
flicted on mankind by the old.’ ’'The ‘present system is ‘one 
mass of injustice, of which the case pointed out is but a stall 
item. The individual. who.bad been fortunate enough so far 
to profit by the working of the present system as to acquire 
land enough for his use, could not have any great hardship to 
complain of if others were plaeéd along side of him in posses- 
sion of their rightss' The'real hardship is, that aged atid in- 
dustrious men, always willing to work when they were allow- 
ed to, have for a long life been deprived of their natural right, 
and have now, perhaps, not the means to take possession, or 
the strength to cultivate the land if it is made free. . These are 
the men that have the greatest cause of complaint, and thai 
have just demands on sachet for their Jong deprivation of their 
rightful inheritance. Mr. E. did not believe,. however,, that 
hereafter many individuals would buy land, unless it was for 
immediate settlement, In one year, he thought, we would be 
able to make such a, demonstration, as. will satisfy every man 
desirous of becoming an actual settler, that he will shortly find 
no pecuniary obstacle in the way. 

With respect to the speculators, there is no doubt that the 
effect of the proposed measure would greatly limit their profits, 
and this is one of our main arguments in support of the mea- 
sure. Not only this, but we shall put an end entirely to the 
purchase of land for speculation, in a short time, wherever our 
movement becomes known. No speculator who witnessed the 


night, in Abingdon Square, will ever buy any more on spe- 
culation, till this movement is put an end to, and I’m think- 
ing that will not be very soon. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. continued to address the audience in explanation 
of the plan of the Associatién, till Mr. Mackenzie caine into 
room, and then gave way to that gentleman. 

Mr. Mackenzie addfessed the meeting for upwards of an 
hour. He is a terrible fellow for long speeches ; but, sone’ how 
or other, the audience always think them foo short, and an 
ordinary speaker may always hang up his fiddle when ‘thé 
great Canadian rebel comes into the room. What a pity that 


But alas! it is too latemow, for Mackenzie has “ foresworn all 
allegiance to’ any foreign «prince, power; or potentate,” and 
| “especially” to Queen Victoria! He has given up all hope 
(for the present) of founding a Canadian Republic, and lent 
a hand tothe workine'men of the Wnited States, in finish- 
ing off their fabric. ~Perhaps, in return for this assistanee, we 
} may have have a “ bee” at the north by ‘and bye.” 
We shall give a: sketch of Mr. Mackenzie's speech invour 


‘midin will receive a fair price for their labor, and will be enabled restrict the quantity occupied by individyals, and ake that 


‘| (o,come out of the cellars and garrets and ill-ventilated rear | Tantity accéssible only to’actnal residents, or those who: de- 


rout of the monopolists, foot, light horse, and dragoons, last: 


Queen Victoria could not appreciate the value of sucha subject! | . ” 
A Convention of Journeymen Hatters of the} 


~—e 


Plieres and in'all quarters. We ‘invite ‘discussion. 
Our correspondent, whose article we, give. 


will see that President. Jackson’s.views, as to. the], 


son ought to know something about the matter. 

Messrs: Ebirors :—As Agrarians, you say that your are 
opposed ‘to speciation in aid motopoly of the Publié Lands.” 
So far we agree‘with you, and. deeny ‘it of the’ utmost: mpor-) 
tance that, peorapt legislative action should, be;had upon this 
subject. Qur plan, if we may be allowed the expression, is to 


growing ;qut, of. speculation in,,. and. menopoly of the. ; Public 
ands, by non-residents, and others... But, when, you. say that 
you aim “to secure a farm on these lands, free of cost, to 
actual settlers,” thenave are compelled to'disagree. For so'do-" 
ing we havé several reasons; 'one ‘of which will now be offered. 
At.is imrelation to revenue... The administration of our govern-, 
ment, however economically it may be cofducted, involves 
great expense—as does that of all other governments, and out 
‘of the publi¢ tévenue this éxpense must be paid. The ‘pro-| 
ceeds arising from the» sale of the Public Lands constitute a 
-part of this revenue, and theréfore fursiish.a most important, 
item., Now, if a given amount of revenue be.necessary to the 
support of the government, and one of the sources from “which” 
this revenue is obtaindd be cut of—which would be’ the ‘case! 
by such a surrender of thé public domain as You suggest+then 
this amount, whether great or small, must be raised. by, taxes 
either direct or indirect. . Considering it in this point of view, 
we cannot perceive what benefit will result from the establish- 
métit of your systeni. "When! this objection is disposed of, if 
you deem it worthy of notice, and shouldbe ‘willing: to’ grant 
another hearing, we will raise others. ' 

Yours, respectfully, | H.. 


Our correspondent will go with us, to keep the 
lands opt-of. the hands of speculators, ‘but. .he, will 


} not'go with us'to pass them into the hands of the} 
naked ‘and ‘hungry people. Let them starve—let |’ 


their little ones perish of cold and, hunger—-let the 


suffering and degradation.’ There is no help for it! 
We cannot do without the two millions. of dollars 
which arise yearly from, the Jand sales. _ Oh no! 
We have to pay an Executive Officer $509. a week. 
Heads of departments, $120-a week; Ambassa- 
dors, $9,000 a year, and $9,000 for an out-fit { 
Hundreds of Naval and Military Officers, from $30 
to $75.a week for ‘‘ waiting, orders,’ or, in plain 
English, walking about idle at home. A: Navy: 
swallows up'ten’millions of dollars a year—an Ars 
my, six or seven millions. The balance, upto some 


and: seuttlers, clerks and contractors, that hang 


does not sce where two millions a year could be re- 
trenched. The pecple must go on in suffering and 
sorrow.!.. There is no help for it. We could not 
put Jack Do-nothing off with $20, orno dollars’at 
all, a'week, instead of seventy-five. We could not 
think of a Chief Clerk in a department working for 
$20 a week instead of $120. Members of Con- 
gress would not afford to take a cent.less than $8, 
a day, work or) play, besides about ten times their 
travelling expenses. We must have an army, or 
the Cannibals would come over and eat us up. We 
must have a ‘ Royal Navy,” we are so changed 
since the days of Paul Jones. For, all,.these rea- 
sons, we cannot'retrench two millions a year. You 
that are of that opinion say.“ aye.” The ‘ayes”’ 
have it—hurra! rst! 
aiid OL 
A Strrxe.—The Blacksmiths’ Helpers of this City and 
Brooklyn have struck for ‘an advance of wages. _ Success to 


them! There is no'class of persons more deserving of a rise of 
wages than the Helpers. 
—_——@——— 

A Sure Sien !—At the Regular Meeting on Thursday even- 
ing several ladies were present. When they smile on a cause 
it must go ahead. 
(Ge ‘* What will do? They won't give me work, and my 
children are at home in want of bread!’ said a poor woman 
just deprived of her stand by the Mayor's, valiant, forces, the 
other day. If that poor woman is driven to crime, under such 
circumstances, whose will be the sin ? 

-— oe 
Always be ready to engage. in a good, cause—do 
not hesitate, for while you stop to cousider, your opportunities 
for doing good may have passed away. 
— +O 


The alarming number of 50 Counsellors and 84 
Attornies, was passed at the May Term of the Supreme Court 
of this State. 


: . 
Cassius M. Clay, has lately emancipated slaves 
by the month, and says, cash produces more labor, than, the 


bupon ?] 
es 
MoveMENT OF THE U.S. ‘Troops.—Under an 
order from head quarters, eightcompanies of the third regiment 
of infantry have been removed from Jefferson Barracks to Fort 
Joseph, on the frontier of Texas. The cause of this move- 
ment is not certainly known.—Boonville, (Mo.) Obs., May 24. 
— 


The law for the better securing Mechanics and 
Laborers for materials found and work performed upon build- 
ings within this county, and generally known as “ T'he Me- 
chanics’ Lien Law, jook effect 29th inst. 


a <a! 


We clip the following. curious paragraph from 
yesterday’s Journal of Commerce:—__ ) 
 Uncommoniy BAse.—Within a few days past a hand-bill 
has been addressed to'a large number of most respectable ladies 
of a yery base character.” ~: 

.. The pious, editor of the Jourual, evidently meant to say, that 
a handbill of a base character has been addressed to a large 
number of most respectable ladies.— Plebeian. 


_-_ 


United States, and particularly those who reside in the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware.and Maryland, is, called in 


of the journéymen, and to suggest a remedy for botli evils, - 
suggest. for their consideration the remedy of: giving’ all who 


' 
iq 








next... The meeting. was. the largest. yet held: im the: pres 


ot4 cludé upon this ‘remedy, vanons other bratichics 
location, and several new members were added to the society. J will cooperate with them to obtain it.] 


are out of employment, andall who desire it, “a ki ion of 160, 
acres of government land, rae ppp cost. If Spa cone 
of it i 


om 


* + 


lands lie avaste, wild, and unproductive—-let: the |. 
“poor artists’. compete with each other, and with) 
Machinery; till they are reduced to the last stageof) .' ’ 


thirty or five and thirty millions, is. ‘* me)ted”’ by our}. 
executive and legislative officers, with all the sharks | 


around the national camp. Still our correspondeitit |” 


lash. [How would it be, if they had land of their own to laber | 


the Newark. Advertiser, to consider, the cause of the decline} 
of the trade’ for the last ten years, the inadequacy of the bie 4 


7 en ee ala Pi enepne tre ey ele EF TEES ITE a ee een tr IES meee! re ara a “i ition Ad 
ET a Ln tie Fei _ 
 edimaall a Bea ° ee? : , ee Sa a ER TARR SIAL! Le A A ate eee OP | fess acct Tart BOTs IO onneinic 
“to do that, itis his duty to resign and lét'a man’ take his} ~" “" NATIONAL REFORM MEETING. Objections to Reform, =’ 


Sei. ; | + ‘le> Phe following Memorial, with a few’ verbal al- : 
Sur cause has now arrived at a point that We erations, fidinerotisly signed, Was’ forwarded to 
sociation, on Thursday evening last, Mr. Heway Been, cord-) anticipated: » [tis exciting attention in a hemid- | Gororogt ol ale OU indi Bb 


ongress, yesterday,;— 4. an irnlysnne 
0. .THE CONGRESS. OF THE. UNITED 

eee Bee. nt ' SSPATES. : 

The -undersignéd solicit the most serious attention 


rr 


necessity of reserving the Public Lands as @ source |-of your honorable body to the follewimg facts : 
‘of revenue, aré rather different from his, and Jack- 


. First,. That’ owing tothe progress of Machinery, 


and other.concurrent, causes; the condition of the 
working population; in the seaboard cities, and 
other ‘populous districts of the Republic, ts neither so 
comfottable nor so independent:asthat-of American 
citizens ought to bey. 6 ele oe 


. 
ry pelt 


Secondly, ‘That the United. States government 


holds in’ trust for the pedple large territories of Soil 
f)Sigh to: become soe This would ‘obviate ‘all’ the‘ diffieulties waste and unproductive, aty object of-ustiry and traf- 
fic.to speculators ;, while ‘the citizens: aforenamed, 
with their families, ate. im a state of»penury and de- 


pendance. . i hee sities 

At will not;. we presume, require: dry: argument on 
our part to satisfy your herorable body : that such a 
state of things is both unjust and impolitie, and ought 
not to be found éxisting in -a: Democratic Republic 
hike thitys:i) oritecbants oft rq nog off 

. We therefore, solicityour: honorable body to pass 


with; all. convenient haste, a dawy by which every 


citizen, who’ may be desirous of cultivating the earth 
fora living, shall be énabled to:enter upon the Pub- 
lic Lands, and occupy a reasonable sized:farm there- 
on free of cost. rerio Bae .stoneenn 

And. farthermere, that your:honorable body will 
promptly take such ‘legislative: aetioh ds will pre- 


eoere 


| serve. the public lands from the graspof mere specu- 
jdators and menopolists, réservirig the:-same for ‘the 


exclusive use of Actual Settlebs:. 


THE ‘AGRARIAN BALL. 
¢° Funz—* Rosii’ therbow?’'» | 


‘ Come. all, you true friends of the: Nation, 
Attend tohumaniy’s call, ),,... a. 
Come aid in your country’s,salvation, 
"T° And roll ‘on’ th Agrarian Ball. 
Ye Démderats comie'to'the rescue, 
And help om the’ glorious! cause)? 10° 
. And, millions hereafter wall bles8syou;: | 
With, heart cheering. song of applause. 
Come Whigs bid adieu to hard cider,.,,\ 
And boldly step into the ranks, . 
‘To spread the proud banner still wider, 
Upset all the raseally banks. 
And when we have -form’dthe blest unien, 
We’ll firmly mareb on, one. and, alls,, 
We'll shout, when we meetin communion, 
Avid roll on th” Agrarian Ball. 
Th’ Agrarian ‘armry’s advancing, '' 
The Monopoly of Land to destreys> +- 
nthe glad eye of beauty is, dancing, 
Her heart’s overflowing with joy. . »_ 

- ffow ‘can you stand halting, while beguty 
Is sweetly appealing to'all) "°°" ¢ 
Then come to the standard of dutyyy +’ 

And roll on th’, Agrarian Ball;..:.,.,:,, 


[From the Ohio State Tribune.]. 

 THE.WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE, 
|, AND ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the Tribune. ii FS 

_“ Honor to whom. honor is.due.” 
Sir :—IJt is with heartfelt pleasure, that I acknowledge the 
teceipt of the eighth number of a large and “neatly executed 
paper, under the above title, devoted to the Yndividual Distri- 
bution of the.Government Lands—published in the city of New 
York, by Jonx -Winpt and Grorer H, Evans. Its editors 
take hold of the good cause with much zeal. Iwas rejoiced to 
hearthat the London of A’merica is sending forth publications 
that dare to tell the people of the most important’ ftansactions of 
‘the times, It. will require. as much imgenuity and as much 
labor now, to sustain any other Distribution, of the. Public Do- 
main in this land, of freedom, as -it would be to bore a hole 
through the globe, and drain the oceans, lakes and rivers. No 
man can .withhold his aid from the Individual “Distribution 
ofthe Public Lands, and be true to his-God- and his country. 


; ., GEORGE, W.:ALLEN, 
Columbus, May 27, 1844. ° ; 


»ftS 





[From the (Goshen, Ohio) Self-Examiner. } 

bs (> New Papers.—We have received the first number of a 
paper, entitled the ‘‘ Worxive Man’s' Apvocate;” published 
weekly at New York city, by Geo. H, Evans and,John Windt, 
at $1.50 a year. A tri-weekly paper, called “* Tue Prorxe’s 
Rieurs,” is published at the office of the above. . These papers 
take ‘high ground in favor of the rights of the laboring people. 
Mr. Evans has long been known as a powerful and indefatiga- 
ble advocate of the natural rights,of man., He contends, and 
yery justly too, that all men are entitled to am-equal share of 
‘the soil, anid that it is wrong in principle, and oppressive in 
practice, for one individual to hold latid to the exélusion of an- 
other. He argues that the monopoly of land is the principle 
cause of all the pauperism.and crime in the.community. 

We have full faith in Mr. Evans’s doctrines, and are full 
convinced that the system of holding landed property indivi- 
dually, is wrong, both in principle and practice. 


‘No. lof the People’s Rights contains the Prospectus of the pa 
per,and an article giving the details of a plan by, which the Public 
Lands may be made free to actual settlers, with the reasons for its 
adoption. — 

No, 2 contains the proceedings of a Public:'Meeting of Working 


Men, at Croton Hall; atwhichit was resolyed.to organize in support 


of the Right to the Public Lands, a Speech of W.L. Mackenzie on - 
the subject, &c. = 8 
No. 3 contains the proceedings of the Second Meeting at Croton 
Wall, including the REPORT of the Committee appoiuted at the 
former meeting. . 
No. 6 contains the CONSTITUTION of the National Reform 
Association. 5 in ba 
57 All who take an interest in the present movement ot the 
Working Classes, should be in possession of the above papers, 
that they may be enabled to explain clearly our objects, and defend 
the movement from the attacks of its.enemies,. 
(G~ A few complete files still on hand. 
_-_— § 
EQUAL RIGHT TO LAND 

A Public Meeting, of the Mechanics .and other Working 

Men of New York and its vicinity, the Members of the 
National Reform Association and all who are in Sayor of rescu- 
ing the! Public Lands from the grasp of British Capitalists and 
Speculators, and of preserving them for the free and exclusive 
use of actual settlers, through all time, will be held at the new 
Head Quarters, corner of Chatham and; Mulberry ‘streets, on 


; Py 


THURSDAY EVENING next, at haif past, 7 o'clock. 


By order of the ‘last meeting. ~~." 
a Bran, Ch’n. 


i fo aed 


ae 


Joun WinNT, Sec’y. 
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, 7 warts wh a39 4 
The Central Conimittee of the N 
‘ciation will meet at the shop of Mr. 1209 Bowery, 

on Friday Evéning at balf' past 7 o’cléokt !Adl Uther Wo 

ing Men.who feel an interest in. the qjowemnenal args invited 

be present. oli shi 


THE WORKING MAN'S (AD¥OOMTE 
Is published every Saturday Morningyatithe*offide of the 
“ People’s: Rights,”; N. y-of Nagawu and 

Ann streets, cs gp 


JOHN WINDT ino ' 
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cies cfbolitionist—We declareslavery;as it-exists*im | 


common among lawyers, that property is. the erea- 


and nataral idea of riglit gives to honestly earned 


_ one is mantfactured, or’ constructed by man, and is 


| Or chattels—the 
“and is called real estate. 


Dialogue on Free and Slave Labor, 


the southern States, to be be @ moral and political 
evil; but those who:take their ‘‘ ideas of the origin 
and motives of the abolition movement, from the: 
speculations of southern newspapers, instead _ of 
seeking the actual facts of the case, are led into, 
error.” ‘The abolitionists, good and true, are dis- 
tinguished for their efforts for the moral and social 
advancement of all men every wher ; for their 
liberality in. promoting all those enterprises which 
are designed progressively to equalize the condition 
of men’ dy levelling up; and for their readiness to 
yield to the radical tendencies of the age, in every 
respect ‘in which those tendencies do not contravene 
the principles of good order, the rights of men, and 
the laws of God.”’ | 

» Southerner.—And do you consider the issuing forth 
from eleemosynary presses the weekly ebullitions of 
morbid sympathy for an opposite race of mankind, 
excluding us of the South from the pale of humanity 
and confraternity, and holding us up to the eivilized 
world as monsters in the human shape, for doing as 
you would; in all probability, do under like circum- 
stances: do you ‘hold such missiles to be good and 
true ‘efforts for moral and social advancement ?” 
Do you call the clandestine circulation of shocking 
pictures of negroes in chains, bleeding under the 
lash of brutal masters, calculated to excite the fe- 
rocity of the unintellectual African to conspire the 
perpetration of midnight murder, to make the white 
man’s house a heart-rending scene of defilement, 
massacre, and horror ;—do you deem this, too, ‘‘ a 
liberal enterprise to equalize the condition of men 
by levelling up? Do you consider such epithets as 
‘‘ man stealers,’’ *‘ dealers in human flesh,” ‘* mur- 
derers ;’——-such proceedings as excite popular tu- 
mults, and sow the seeds of discord in the sanc- 
tuaries of Religion, together with your strenuous 
efforts to induce Congress to violate the constitution, 
and dissolve the Union? Do you pronounce these 
doings consistent with “good order, the rights of 
men, and the laws of God ?”’ 

Abol.—We pronounce the charge that we desire 
to dissolve the Union,.to be wholly untrue. We 
contend for freedom of speech, and of the press, and 
theright of petition. We deprecate violence ; and 
the abolitionists, as a body, are not blameable for 
the improprieties of a few of their number, who, by 
their conduct, may discredit a good cause. 

South.—The cause of the black against the white 
——that is, comparatively, of an exotic, rather than 
of a natural sympathy. A monomanic infatuation 
in behalf of the negro, that begets a relentless fana- 
ticism against all white men who do not adopt your 
views. 

Abol.— Not so:—it is truly the cause of humanity, 
of Justice :—the abolition of wrong, and the estab- 
lishment of right, as it exists in nature, and as it is 
taught in Christian morality. I lay down this broad 
principle, that every man, black or white, has a 
natural right to himself, tolife, to liberty, ‘and the 
pursuit of his happiness. 

South.—But your broad principle of nature is not 
laid down broad enough. Every living creature, 
that has life given to it by the Creator, has the same 
equal charter to the enjoyment of the gift that man 
has. Every animal that has life and powers, or 
living members to move,.has a natural right to live 
and move freely, within its proper sphere. » Man 
has no natural right to deprive any animal of life, 
or liberty, unless it endangers his ow. . The Crea- 
tor that gave life and faculties, has alone the right 
to take them away. Do you admit the extension of 
your principle ? 

Abol.—It is so favorable to 
slavery that I ought not to object. 

South.—Very well—we have agreed on the 
breadth of the principle, we shall now lay down its 
length. 

Abol.—Let me understand you? 

South.—How is the natural gift of life to be pre- 
served, and where is the natural right of liberty to 
be exercised ° 

‘Abol.—The answers are obvious; life is_ sus- 
tained by the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
and the food we eat; and liberty can only be exer- 
cised in the world we inhabit. 

South.—Consequently, then, the air, the water, 
and the earth are the common inheritance of all 
living beings; and particularly the earth, as it 
serves a two-fold purpose, not only to nourish life, 
but to furnish space for liberty.. Therefore no hu- 
man grant of land, can rightfully supercede the self- 
evident charter of nature to all. 

Abol.—But God has given dominion over all liy- 
ing things, the fowl, the fish, the cattle and the earth. 
In other words, ‘the right to our persons, houses, 
ships, farms,’’ and our cattle and other useful ani- 
mals: because the well being of society demands 
this, that the earth may be cultivated for the good 
of mankind. t 

South:—And we of the South also believe in our 
right to,our persons, houses, farms, negro slaves, 
and useful animals, that the earth may be cultivated 
for the good of society, in that climate where Provi- 
dence has cast our lot. 

Abol.—But there is a manifest difference between 
owning houses, farms, ships, beasts of the field, and 
human beings with immortal souls. 

South.—And yet the one is the cause of the other. 
The violation of the former natural right is the 
violation of the latter one. Had there never been 
holders of extensive tracts of land, there never 
would have been slaveholders to any great extent. 
At best, the title to either is only conventional. 


Abol.—* L always hear with pain the doctrine too 


the abolition of 


ture of law, as if had no natural foundation; as if it 
did.not precede all laws, and were,not theinground, 
instead. of being their effect. Government is. or- 
dained, not.to create, so much as to protect and 
regulate property: and the chief strength of govern- 
ment lies in the sanction, which the moral sense 


possessions,”* 5 


South.—But there are two kinds of property—the 
known genérally by the term ,personal property 
other kind is the creation.of God, 
Your remarks are true to 


eer 





cupy and cultivate. An.exclusive right, title, or 
ion- of -more-than thisy*is" wholly and solely 
conventional;and precisely a creature or creation 0 | 
law. © ee ; 
- Abol.— Such a notion is essentially revolutionary 
and. destructive. We hear much of radicalism, of 
agrarianism at the present day. But_of all radicals, 
the most dangerous, perhaps, is he who makes pro- 
perty a creature of law, because what the law 
creates it can destroy.” 

South —And is not abolitionism essentially revo- 
lutionary and destructive ?., Carry it out to its ex- 
tent of every man being his own master—his own 
governor, and you abolish all social subordination— 
all government. Carry it out to the full extent of 
every man’s equal natural right, and you necessarily 
abolish all exclusive titles to realestate.. Deny that 
titles to the possession. of land are conventional 
arrangements—creatures of law, and you must of 
necessity go up to the highest right—the right in 
common of. all creatures to the great common of 
nature. | 

Abol.—But a man’s right to his person, I conceive 
to be a higher order of right. For ‘as man is 
physically unable to ‘turn the sun and air into pri- 
vate possessions, so is the morally incompetent to 
turn his fellow creatures into chattels.” 

South.—And because he has not the might to do 
one certain thing, you deduce that he has: not the 
right todo another certain thing, as if might were 
right by analogy. This is not nature’s logic. As to 
a higher order of natural right, there is no such 
thing, for they are all equal with each other. It is 
not proper to say that as man is morally incompe- 
tent to turn his fellow-creatures (cattle are his fellow 
creatures as well as men) into chattels, so is he 
morally incompetent to turn that into private pro- 
perty, which belongs to all—on which creatures live, 
and move, and sustain their being. 

Abol.—But how can you consistently urge such 
doctrine? It is rank, ultra agrarianism. 

South.—But such is abolitionism carried out to its 
ultimate length. It is radicalism, agrarianism, de- 
structivism. , j 

Abol.—We have no such abhorrent principles. 
We ‘ pursue the scriptural course of urging slave- 
holders to do justly and to love.mercy, with the as- 
surance that in keeping God’s law there is great 
reward.” Do unto others as you would be done by ; 
break the chain of slavery and let the bond man go 
free. 

South.—W hat! turn him loose upon the highway, 
with the privilege only to wander up and down upon 
it as a vagabond, and to breathe its air and drink the 
water that may chance to cross it! To have no 
way of sustaining life, but what others choose to let 
him have, upon their own terms, or to become a 
pauper! Shut out from-all participation in his na- 
tural inheritance, and bereft of .all claims on any of 
the possessors of the earth in lieu thereof! Is this 
just or mercifal ? 

Abol.—So far as justice and mercy lead we are 
willing to go. We consider it a’solemn duty to place 
the black upon the broad platform of political 
equality with the. white, and we leave the further 
progress as truth and right shall dictate. 

South.—So, then, the abolitionists only go the half 
right thing after all? Strange moralists not to lay 
claim to the whole of the right at once! The dark 
movement is not to allow to-every man a home spot, 
without paying tribute to any fellow man, where he 
could work for himself, enjoy his freedom and main- 
tain his independence; but merely to allow the 
largest mass of mankind, the liberty to work for 
the possessor of land and capital, or starve. And 
if they would aot submit in peace, to the deprival 
of their natural inheritance, as well as of the largest 
portion of the fruits of their industry, the peniten- 
tiary is at hand for the lawless criminal, or the idle 
vagrant. 

Abol.— And yet ** you will find that th2 abolition 
movement began among that class of society who 
live by their own- earnings, and think their own 
thoughts ; who daily offer up Agur’s prayer, and 
who deem the privilege of working with their own 
hands, and eating their own bread, and choosing 
their own rulers, and doing good to all men, as they 
have opportunity, as infinitely surpassing in value, 
the pride of wealth, or the advancement of the 
manufacturing and banking interests.” It is chiefly 
this class of men that desire to put the negro in a 
position of equality with themselves. 

South.—But he would not stay put. Nature has 
fixed a physical and still’ greater mental difference 
between them. In a community of whites, the ne- 
groes are, and must always be, an inferior caste, as 
to body and mind. There are anatomical, pbysio- 
logical, and phrenological distinctions that prove 
them an inferior species of human beings, and their 
whole history, from the remotest antiquity to the 
present time, corroborates the assertion. Inhabit- 
ing some of the finest countries on the earth, they 
have ever been without arts, sciences, or produc- 
tions of intellect : whilst the other races of human 
kind, in the worst climates, or soils, have ever been 
ingenious, intellectual, progressive. 


Abol—But surely you do riot hold that mental 
or physical inferiority is a justification of deprival of 
natural right. On this pretext, you might. oppress 
all white men of inferior capacity. 


South.—Inferiority of individuals is not inferiority 
of race, because the posterity of such individuals 
are as frequently talented as the offspring of talent- 
ed men are deficient, and this establishes the gene- 
ral equality of the whole race; in other words, the 


| propriety of the natural, social, and political equali- 


ty of white man with white man, and of negro with 
negro. 


Abol.—And on this gréund of inferiority, you 
think yourselves justified in keeping the negroes, as 
an inferior race, in slavery ; and the more effectu- 
ally to keep them in this condition of inferiority, you 
prohibit their mental instruction, in order to keep 
them for ever in ignorance and bondage | 

South.—We prohibit their instruction from the 
very same motive that education is promoted among 
the working people of the North—-self-preseryation. 
Your, system. of society hasbeen in ‘existence in 
Europe and America for several. centuries, until a 
congenial literature hrs grown out of it, which sus- 
tains it, inculcates it, and instils prejudices in its 


against Rim, and js-he not lynched in his 


destructive, infidel, enemy of G 





; ; a 


his character, his interest and respectability ? 


it is that you meddle. with the social orga 


Abol.—1t xppears to me that “ you 


there are no grievances, or by h 


the remedy.” 
employers. 


manufacturies, respecting the ties which bind them 
to the service. of the capitalist. 


of such a meeting among’ your slaves. 


f ife,. 
Hence. 
ocial ization of 
the South, for you dare not méddle with — own. 

ave been 
misled either by reading English authors, or the 
writings of Englishmen in this country, who, having. 
left their country, ior their country’s good, are seek- 
ing a bad eminence by creating: complaints where 
| ealing political dis- 
eases of which they knéw neither the existence-nor }: 
) ‘‘ You, entirely, misapprehend the 
structure and. progress-of society in the free States, 
respecting the relations between laborers and their 
Go to Springfield, to New Haven, to 
Lowell, to Mattewan, to Newark. Enter into con- 
versation with the thousands of men employed. in 


Attend their meet- 
ings, Wheneyer they think one. of their. number. ill 
used, and then ask.-yourself what you would think 
Become 


“ios * 
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The + Caledonia "arrived‘in Boston on Saturday mo, 
. bringing * fifteendays later” but very little importan, mat 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell has nov been senitenéed, and it ig j) 
enough that he. never will ber’ At an Anti-Slavery Mees, 
in London, he (Mr. O'Connell) was elected by the white slay 
masters to denounce the black slave masters of South Con” 

The British Goyernment have been. defeated, nearly ‘ 
one, on the infamons. Master.and Servants* bill—to ay 
magistrates to semd servants.to jail for the comprehens; 
not very definite crime of “‘misbehavior.” 

The Dutchess\of Kent is in Paris—feasting with Louis Phi 
lippe. The Pope is wielding the sword of St. James, as wo) 
the keys of St. Peter... ‘T'werity patriots have been conden, 
at Bologna, of whom séven have, by order of his Holiness, 
fered'death, A revolt in Naples. A new ministry in Spain. 
seven new ones within. the year. A riot im Munich. 4 har 
suppressed insurrection in Portugal. Glowing embers thro,,. 
all the German, States,, which',may, shortly burst into flame 
England upheaving her squallid millions, to demand redres. i 
their long-borne and, bitter wrongs. All these are the Datuy 
fruits of, Royal sand Aristocratic governments.) And al, 
governments have their deep foundations in Monopoly ¢ ,,, 


thorin, 
ve an| 


a 
ed 
uf. 


y 


familiar with the inward cares of the manufacturer, 
and you will see that one of his most constant sources 
of anxiety, is to keep on good terms with his labor- 


Land. Let us beware—we have made one false step, bu y, 
there is time to recover it. 


ers, so that they may not be induced to go elsewhere. 


posed, and we would not deny that such a struggle 
is an inevitable part of the progress of society; you 
would find that it is one in which the laborer always 
gets the advantage.” 

_South.—1¥ am no admirer of England or the Eng- 
lish. Your remarks come, with an awkward grace 
from one of these who follow her lead in all things, 
even in abolition itself. To us, you of the North 
are merely the propagandists of her system of free 
labor, as. it is falsely called, with all. its concomitants 
of vice and suffering, and when you population be- 
comes equally dense, you will present the same hor- 
rid picture to the world, unless a revolution*in so- 
ciety previously takes place.. Why. is it that: work- 
ing men hold meetings respecting ill usage ?, Why 


anxiety respecting them? If the system is good, 
why is their any difficulties between them? Why 
have you in your social state of justice, Trades’ 
Unions, Trades’ Societies, and strikes for wages on 
one side, and resistance, prosecutions for conspira- 
cies against trade and commerce, and prisons and 
alms houses on the other? Are all these struggles 
indications of righteousness in the system? Are 
they beneficent parts in the progress of society to- 
wards goodness and happiness’ Are they not proofs 
rather, that the foundations of society are wrongly 


from an evil root, ean only produce evil fruits? 


either himself or his children. 


day laborers. 
obtains either foreigners, or the sons and grandsons 
of those who were employers, and who have been 


improvidence. 
condition of a free laborer, and that of a slave.” 


farmers of the. North, have prospered in the world 
improvident men. Thus proving an old assertion, 


masters of those who labor, that fs of their bones, 
sinews, hours of existence, liberty, &c., on their 
‘own terms, and without further responsibility. The 
hard working subordinates in public offices, and pri- 
vate employments, are always the ‘#ast rewarded. 
As to “* free mind and space to rise,” the free trade 
principle does not prevail .in the business of law, 
medicine, banking, insurance, or, chartered © or 
licensed pursuits. As to moral justice, there are 
many abolitionists who would not render their pro- 
fessional services and time for the same price, they 
are willing to pay for the labor and time of the man 
of drudgery. 
mental labor, compared with the price of, bodily 
labor, the essential principle and cause of slavery, 
of superiority and inferiority; few, very few, from 
the wages of their own individual labor, can’ save 
enough to support old age. And I confidently assert 
that there’ is more mental’ and’ physical suffering 
among the laboring poor of the city of New York, 
every winter, than.among the whole slave popula- 
tion of the whole Southern States. 
é ee ee 

Rome anp Repeat.—The Dublin Weekly Freeman con- 
tains a statement copied from the Univers, to the effect that an 
application has been made by the English Government to'the 
court of the Vatican, reqesting the interposition of the» Holy 
See with the bishops and clergy of the Catholic.church imdre- 
land, for the purpose of inducing them to withdraw from the 
national cause, and to become the pensionersof England. The 
Freeman aye, that “as the owe law prohibits an official 
relation with Rome, Prince Metternich, the Austrian prime 
minister, has been requested to use his influence with the pon- 
tifical government to’ win the assent of Rome to this project. 
He is at the same time to impress the court of the Vatican with 
the opinion, that the peace of Europe was jeopardized by the 
atten in Ireland, and that the good intentions of the British 

overnment towards the Catholics were obstructed by the pro- 
ceedings Of the Irish cler It is furthermore stated, that 
Lord Ashburton, at present in Rome, is employing his personal 
influence with Roman personages of distir ction to dispose them 


opinion that Metternich’s jealousy of English power may make 
him withhold his interference, still, that it was highly probable 
his well known aversion for popular liberty would ‘urge him to 
lend a hearty co-operation;. To this statement. we are disposed 
to give all credence ; we believe it to be substantially correct.” 


—— >. 


{> The Tribune says that a discovery has lately been 
made by Mr. Simeon Broadmeadow, of New York, in the 
manufacture of iron, by means of which the iron ore-is‘ by 
only one process converted into wrought iron, without being 
first made into pig iron, and at a Jess expense than the pig 
iron can be made. i : 1s 

= 

A travelling mesmerizer having said he was ready to an- 
swer any question that might be asked him, a Kentuckian 


If there is any such struggle’ going on, as is sup- 


is it that their employers have constant sources of 


laid, and that the evil branches which have sprung 


Abol.—But we have one predominating source of 
good to human kind in our social organization. 
‘‘ Every man in the free States sees a chance to rise, 
I look around for the 
families of those men who were day laborers in my 
native place, thirty or forty years ago, and with the 
exception of here and there an imbecile or a drunk- 
ard, there are none of them now in the condition of 
The farmer who wishes to hire now, 


run down, not by inevitable fate, but by their own 
Consider the social and moral in- 
fluence of a free mind and space to rise; and then 
see if there is not an infinite difference between the 


South.—Much of what you say amounts to this, 
that many of your neighbors, as well as most of the 


by the labor of others—hirelings, foreigners, and 


that the masters of land and capital, are always the 


In consequence of the high price of 


We have received files of that most exeellent and far cir, 
lated journal, The Northern Star.. And. we feel an hone 
pride that our movement has already done something towa,,, 
wiping out the disgrace which attached to our.country. Wh», 
the champions of the people demanded the right of Univeny 
Suffrage, they were met by the aristocracy with a sneej, 
‘‘ Look to the United States; there the peoplé have Univer, 
Suffrage and they are nothing the better forit. Rich and pq, 
class and caste-is growing up in: it—their condition is fas; |p. 
coming as bad as your own.’’,, It was, but too true, any ij, 
English reformer could only express a hope that we would q; 
day become wiser. That day has come. Our movement hy 
furnished an answer to the lordly sneers. Read the followiny. 
itis an extract of a letter from Feargus O'Connor, the «j 
advocate of Eqital Rights, to Richard Cobden, the champin ; 
the manufacturing aristocracy. Read it, men of Amete,; 
| there is deep meaning in it- 

In one of your recent speeches at Covent Garden Their, 
you endeavored to impress, youraudience with a disbelie!, 
the necessity or utility of organic changes, as means of prot 
cing social or commercial advantages. You relied upon why 
you considered the anomaly of Slavery and Republicanism }:. 
ing co-existent in America, In my comment upon that sly jx. 
tion of your speech, I reminded you, that American Slaven 
was the remnant of Aristocratic sway and of English class. 
minion, and not a child, or even in any way related to |. 
publicanism. Since you made that speech, I have be: 
going about the country in “ broad cloth,” and have not }; 
time to comment more‘in’ detail” upon your fallacy. ly 
question,;. however, has not’ suffered from. the delay ; ins. 
‘much as since you made, your, foolish speech, the people i/ 
America have assumed their first Republican position, by th 
establishment of a national society, whose purpose’is to ensiy 
the fruits of their Revolution and triampbh—THE LAND. 

America never has had a Republic. America had |x 
Revolution; but its only result was the ousting of the forein 
foe. ‘She has:yect to deal: with the domestic enemy. Cx 
legislation had laid its;overy, which class. authority has hate: 
into class ascendancy; and at this moment ‘the perniciv 
effects of Capital and Class Legislation are as deeply felt i 
America asin, Englands ;;The Southern slave owners are ui 


fect the comparatively free States of the Union. Washingi 
drove the ‘English spoiler .eut.of his country; but it remain 
for the improved genius of the present day to triumph overte 
domestic foe. In America, the working classes have nreiis 
which, however, have not as yet been used for their own bev. 
fit. You Bank questions, your Currency questions, your (Con. 
mercial questions, your Slave questions, and your Territor: 
‘disputes, have been the subject to which the wily have here- 
fore directed the attention of the constituent body. The alt:- 
nate triumphs of the party most in favor have hitherto serve! 
to gratify the ae of their foolish supporters. But now, Si, 


‘prize worth contending for—the Lanp of their birth, or of th 
adoption. Of course, you will not take the trouble. to read th: 
Report of the New York Committee which appeared in |i 


its success will be the triumph of Labor throughout the wh 
habitable globe. 

In the outset, I told you that you did not understand Labv': 
portion of Free Trade; because you did not understand \: 
LAND question. I now répeat that assertion; and also my \! 
declaration to the working clusses: if the LANp could \ 


Charter. Itis beeatse the power of the Capitalists of Amer! 
has so long déprived Labor of its real value in the free mi- 
ket. that labor in that “¢ountry is now compelled to look! 


ple’s Charter: an argument: which I admit was “ a stunner 
to persons who, without investigating for themfelves, 1 
upon others to think for them. “Nothing could offer a mo 
plausible argumerit against the Charter than the return o. 
cargo of disappointed Emigrants from Republican Americ’ 
The weakminded required no special pleading ; would he 
no reasoning: There was the fact. A cargo of Emigias 
left England or Ireland to séek a home, and the mean: ! 
living in America; distress drove them from Home, but tii 
greater distress in the Republic drove them back again : thi‘ 
clearly establishing a preference for English class-legis|aii 
over Republican institutions. If, however, a Governme 
Land Corimissioner had'met thesé’ Emigrant’ upon their a” 
rival, and had cotiductéed them to such allotments as we! 
apportioned to each, according to his fiscal, his family, social, 
and constitutional te ‘and means, your American packet 
would return with other ballast than disappointed Emigrants. 
Now Sir, you may rest assured that when the comparative’) 
small populatiom of America takes this early step for the a 
quirement of the Lanp that belongs to them, that the Englis! 


demption. en the power of class and capital in Amen 
the lands of that vast; continent from its, scanty populai\\!: 
and when the American people see this fact and _procli! 
against it, must they not wonder at the tame stibserviency 
Engtishmen, which at the very samé moment allow the bs 
plunderers to steal nearly the last -slice of Common. Lands, 
its non-inclosure may teach the modern serfs that.there w2' 
time when they had a right to, and an interest in, all such p” 

erty? Yes, Sir; had it not’ been for that mighty step 0 
taken by the LAND community in America, that country wou! 
have had to undergo another bloody Revolution to. desiry \. 
power of capital and_of class; while the step now. taken: ' 
vigorously followed up, will be. the basis of a real Repu)! 


in favor of the application; and that, though some were of | which time «must strengthen, and despotism never can dest! 
. a . ed Le - Cis 4 " 


; té F . 


any County is going up at the rat’ df 


Pavurerism in Alb 
$3000 a year. Four years ago $16000, vow $28000, 
them smoke that. - The very biggest of them wil] wake? '! 
by and bye. oh lgapecoitg 


30 coe om voiw 

(> Read the Dialogue betweeti’an '‘Abolitionist and! 
Southerner in another part of today’s paper. They 
one another some home truths. saa 


{> In reply to our correspondent Franklin,” we ha 
to state, that the Democratic candidates for the Preside™’ 
and both the eandidaies for, the, Vice Presidency. have i" 


only possessed of that power whieh their own capital giv § 
them in their réspective States, but they use it as poison tou: § 


the people’s ‘friends have placed before the constituent body: | 


Saturday's Nfar. You will not read it now; but if the objec ‘ 
which it professes'to achieve are ever accomplished, of whi! BF 
I see not the slightest difficulty, you will then. hear of it; \: F 


locked up from them, I would not give a single straw for iit § 


th. _aNnp as its mainstay and only resource. “The conditi F 
of Am-rica has been uséd’by many French philosophers a! § - 
Engiixa political econdmists, as an argument against the Pe: 


working classes will be impelled with an anxiety proportion" : 
to their ng tesa to take the same steps for their * 9 
h 


has, in little more than half.a century; been enabled) to lock!) F 
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desired to know how much it cost per week to * paster ” 
Nebuchadnezzar during the time he was out to.grass.” 


been. addressed. by the... R.:A.,on the. Land subject. ™ 


othe whole .extent, as regards the former; but only| favor.” Your laws foster. it, your judges. teach, and 


.|) oy true toa very limited extent:as regards the latter. your.clergy preach it. But woe to him who. at- 

B io For, either. in the savage, or the'social state, | man tempts.to lay bare the iniquities of your social sys- 
9 Cannot ae natural right, or an honestly cared ‘tem, and to declare first principles in politics, in na~ 

poawensicsn more land than he can. strictly oe-| ture, or christianity. Is not. the hue and cry : ce of the Democrat, or from the Carrier. ° ''|jacentto New Yorks © moms 
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(>. Personswho.wishto take this paper in: Williamsburgh, 
can have it delivered to them regularly by leaving _ their 
of| names at the : 


rt 


>| Clay, was. addressed some: time. sineey but 
© rated ob Jamar yori’ 


reply. 
Ror | fag Agents wanted forlthe’Pddple's Rights in the cities * 
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